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How Good Roads Add To Your Pleasure and Freedom 


HIS is vacation time, the 

time when the farmer as 

well as the townsman should 
* be having at least an occasional 
outing, taking a little time for 
rest and recreation, and seeing 
something fresh and new. 

Long vacations are often im- 
possible to the farmer and his 
family; but that is only the more 
reason why they should have a 
great many short vacations. 

Did you ever reflect, gentle 
reader, on how much your roads 
have to do with your ability to 
get pleasure out of these days of 
recreation, even, in many cases, 
your ability to take them at all? 








Five miles to the picnic ground 
—does that mean for you an 
hour’s hard work guiding your 
team over ‘‘chugs’’ and ruts and 
around and through mudholes, 
with tired horses and_ soiled 
clothes when you get there, or 
does it mean a pleasant drive of 
thirty minutes or less with no ex- 
ertion on your part and little on 
the part of your team ? 

In the winter when the plays 
and lectures come to your town, 
can you drive in and arrive as 
neat and calm as any townsman, 
or do you think of all the long 
stretches of bad roads between 
you and the town hall, and decide 
to stay at home rather than face 
them ? 

Good roads are needed not only 
because they save the farmer 

, money and increase land values, 
but because in a very real sense 
they bring him nearer to all the 
rest of the world, and enable him 
and his family to share in pleas- 
ures and privileges often out of 


his reach when roads are bad. FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


Degree coursés in Agriculture, Ap- | 
plied Biology, Horticulture, Agricultu- | 
al Engineering, Applied Chemistry, | 
Chemical Engineering, Metallurgy and | 
Metallography, Applied Geology, Civil 
Engineering, Mechanical E cngineering, 
Electrical ngineering, Mining Engi- 
neering. Sixty-four Instructors, Thor- | 
oughly Equipped Shops, Laboratories | 
and Barns. Steam heating and electric | 
lights in dormitories. Library 20,000 | 
volumes. Farm of 1,100 acres 


TWO YEAR COURSE IN AGRI-| |. Se j 
CULTURE AND FARMERS’ S E 
WINTER COURSE rr 

Total cost ot Session of nine months, including 
tuition and other fees, board. washing, uni- 


forms, medical attendance, etc., $281.25. Cost to 
Virginia students. $231.25. 


The next session opens Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 24th, 1913. 


PAUL B. BARRINGER, 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED TO 
EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
MARCH 3, 1879. 


Ga. School of Technology 
The graduates of this leading engineering 
institute always in demand. 

They are always well versed in the advanced 
courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Textile and Cive 
il Engineering, Engineering Chemistry, Chemise 
¢ry and Architecture. 


Preparedness for real teaching, including new equipment for 
shop, milland laboratories, New hospital, new shop buildings, 
Dormitories. splendid new Y. M. C, A. Cost reasonable. Climate 
healthful. Environments excellent, Largest and most complete 
athletic field in the South. Write for catalog. 

Atlanta, Ga, 


K. G. Matheson, LL.D., Pres., 
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STONEW ALLJACKSON foussWemen 
YoungWomen 
Thorough courses offered in 
pression, Business, Domestic 
Christian 
For 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One year ....$1.00 Two years....$1.60 
Six months... .50 Three years.. 2.00 
Three months .25 Five years.... 3.00 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 

To new subscribers only, The Progres- 
sive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on 
trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. 
Tell your friends who need it but do not 
read it. 





YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT, 

The date to which your subscription is 
paid is given on the little red or yellow 
slip with your name printed on it. Thus, 
“John Doe, 31 Dec, 13,’° means that Mr. 
Doe is paid up to December 31, 1918, or 
to the last day of month shown on his 
label. -After you send in your renewal, it 
requires about ten days to have this date 
changed and properly corrected on your 
label. Please advise us promptly if the 
label does not properly show your sub- 
scription expiration. 
Sample Copy Sent Free to 

on Requést, 
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brick buildings, 


Literary, Music, Art, Ex- 
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President. home 


steam heat, electric lights. 
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Oxford College 


EE OXFORD, N C. 
An Honorable Record of 63 Years. 


catalog, address 


Rev. F L. McCue, President, Abingdon, Virginia. 
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Chowan Baptist 

A high-grade College for Women, 
eral Arts, Sciences, Music, Expression. (Physical 
Teachers’ Training Courses. Trained Faculty. 
beautiful lawns and driveways. Ideal climate, 
heating plant and water-works. Outdoor 
request, 


Female Institute.) ADVERTISING RULES: 
founded in 1848. Change of copy or discontinuance order 
must reach us 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication date. No whiskey, mining stock, 
patent medicine, patent stock food, dis- 
guised or questionable advertisements of 
any kind accepted. Rates on application. 


Substantial courses in Lib- 
Culture, and Domestic Science. 
Magnificent fiftv-acre campus, with 

healthful location. New steam 
exercises. Loan funds. Catalogue on 


Courses: Preparatory and College, 
‘Music, Art, Business, Pedagogy, 
Domestic Science. 


Faculty of Specialists, representing 

Cornell University, N NY. ( (two teach- 
ers,) Hollins College, Va.; Wake Forest 
College, N. C.; Oxford College, N. C. 
Schools of Music: New York, Boston. 
Chicago and Paris, France. 


Schools of Art: New York and Paris. 
ef Expression: New York and Boston 


Apply for Illustrated Catalog. 
F P HOBGOOD, Pres. 





BOARD, ROOM AND.LITERARY TUITION ONLY $160.00. 
q JAMES D. BRUNER, President. - - - Murfreesboro, N. ed 








Each Advertiser’s Reliability 
Guaranteed. 


We will positively make 
sustained by any subscriber as a re- 
sult of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in The Progressive Farmer on the 
part of any advertiser who proves to bea 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the subscriber as we have just indi- 
cated. The conditions of this guarantee 
are, that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the 
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GUILFORD COLLEGE *™ | 


THOROUGH HIGH MORAL TONE IDEAL LOCATION 
Eight Courses in Arts and Sciences, Music, Domestic Science, 
Bookkeeping and Banking, Expression 
Ten Buildings With All Modern Conveniences Athletic Field 
EXPENSES LOW ECONOMY AND SELF HELP ENCOURAGED 
For catalog and information address L. L. HOBBS, LL.D., President 

GUILFORD COLLEGE, N. C. 
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ELON COLLEGE Offers Young 
§Men and Women College Educa- 
tion unsurpassed in the South at ex- 
tremely moderate cost, amid most 
delightful surroundings. 

Tuition, Board and Fees for 
ten months’ session from 


Ne 

















$126 to $101. 
Abundant opportunity 
for Self-Help. 
Six degree courses in 
Arts and Sciences, 
Special Depart- 
ments in Mu- 
sic, Expres- 
sion and 
Fine 
Arts. 


Culture and 
Commercial 
Branches, 

Special attention 
to those deficient in 

One or more studies. 
Seven magnificent build- 
ings, All modern improve- 
ments, $300,000 plant. Nine- 
teen Specialists in Faculty. oth 
term opens September 3rd. 





East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of North Carolina. 
energy is directed to this one purpose. Tuition free to all who agree to teach. 
term begins September 23, 1913. 


For catalog and other information, address. 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President. - 


Every 
Fali 
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Greenville, N. C. 

















BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY. 


Founded by present Principal in 1887. 


advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of, that 
our Hability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say 
when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which guarantees the 
reliability of all advertising it carries.” 














Quiet country village, 
Write for Catalogue and views, 
President W. A. HARPER, 


ELON COLLEGR, N.C, 


four and one-half 
Twelve college men and women in 
6 States and Cuba. Good Busi- 
Band and Piano. Seven new 


miles from railroad, in a healthful com munity. 

faculty. 550 students last year, from 66 counties, 
ness Course. Strong department of Mu sic—Vocal, 
pianos installed for next year. Art and Expression under able experienced teachers. 
New $15,000 dormitory for girls, in charge of Matron and Lady Principal. Good 
Christian homes for boys and young men. Best of-religious influences thrown around 
students. For catalog, address, J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, Buie’s Creek, N. C. 


‘THREE GREAT BIG 
_ ARTICLES FOR 
NEXT WEEK. 


| Whatever else we may or may 
' not get in the paper next week, 
| we have three articles which 
must go because they are of vi- 
tal importance to farmers just at 
this season. 
The first is Mr. French’s story 
of his wheat crop this year; a 
_story no farmer who raises wheat 
~~ afford to miss. 
he second is an article on 
BR by Mr. C. B. Williams. 
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Mars Hill College 


other States and two foreign countries. 
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Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, 
drew 399 young men and women last year from 
60 counties in North Carolina, and from seven 
Why? Send for catalog, and inquire of our patrons. 


R. L. MOORE, President, MARS HILL, N. C. 


BINGHAM SCHOOL’S <= central p for 120 years has been to make 


en of Boys. Asheville climate world renowned. 

Organization Military. Two details nae U. S. Army allowed to N. C. The A. and M. Col- 

tiie has one, Bingham the other. Targetand Gallery practice, with latest U. S. Army Rifles. 

Lake for Swimming. Summer Camp during July and August. Tuition and Board $150 f per Haif 
ayear. Address Col. R. Bingham, Box29 Asheville, N.C. 
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WOMEN. SPEND YOUR SUMMER 


HICKORY, N. C. IN 
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THE GLORIOUS MOUNTAINS 








WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, VA, 


By_reason of its location in Rich- 
mond, the Woman’s College affords | 
superior advantages for the higher | 








education of young ladies. The ex-~ 
Ppenditure of a million dollars could 
not duplicate such advantages out- 
side such a ‘~ Able faculties in all 
departments sual College degrees, 
Special advantagesin music. Students 
have use of Virginia State Library and 
access to numerous museums. Health 
record remarkable. Terms moderate. 
Write for catalogue. 


James Nelson, A. M. LL. D., President. 


EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medical College of Virginia 
University College of Medicine 


1838 (CONSOLIDATED) 
1913 | Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 








Full College Courses. 
Location Unsurpassed. 
Health Record Remark- 
able. The school for 
Farmer’s Daughter. 
Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
JOSEPH L. MURPHY, 
Prosident. 





the different soils in our territory 
are given, and full directions for 
preparing the land and seeding. 

The third is Hon. C. C. Cowan’s 




















S. C. MITCHELL, LL. D., President 


New college building, completely equipped and 
modern laboratories. Extensive Dispensary service. 
Hospital facilities furnish 200 clinical beds; individual 
instruction; Experienced Faculty; practical curricu- 
lum. 76th Session opens September 16, 1913, 

For catalogue or information address : 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Clay St. RICHMOND, VA. 











A LEADING BOARDING SCHOOL 


for 250 Students, Established 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Business,Teaching, or for Life. 
Health, Character and Schol- 
arship. Wide patronage. 
VERY REASONABLE RATES 
Each Student receives per- 
sonal attention. School 
highly endorsed. (Location 


Warrenton High School 


Consult the authorities of the Universities 
of North Cafolina and Virginia, Washington 
and Lee, and the Denominational Colleges 
as to the work of this school. Catalogues 
furnished. 

Warrenton, N. C. 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 

















A School Of The epee, a 
Grade s ~ 
pel Building EE rat 
ccommodating- Zax A 
500 Students. CataLoGu! 


DAVIS-WAGNER 
BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


REO LK. VA. 














Western 
North Carelina | 


“The Land of the Sky’’ 
‘The Sapphire Country’’ 


Where there is health in every 
breath. The climate is perfect the 
year round. In Spring and Summer 
the Region is Ideal. Reached by 


Southern Railway 


Solid through train, including periee car, 
between GOLDSBORO, ASHEVI 

and WAYNESVILLE via R ALEIG H. 
GREENSBORO and SALISBURY. Other 
convenient through car arrangements. 


Summer Tourist Tickets on Sale Until 


| 

ae best pasture mixtures for 
| 
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account of how he made a poor 
mountain farm rich by growing 
crimson clover. We have been 
accustomed to think of crimson 
clover as less adapted to the 
mountains than to other sections 
of our territory, but this article 
shows that such an idea is all 
wrong. . 








Don’t forget our Housekeep- 
er’s Special, August 30. Still 


time for letters, but they should 
be sent at once. We can’t handle 
them if they reach us later than 
August 20, and earlier is better. 


’ > A fitable 
Veterinarians Are Needed—®,ofor'tahs. 
fession which is not eee. A thorough graded course 
of three years offered b 


The Kansas City, Veterinary College. 
Write Dr. S. Stewart, Dean, 
1880 East 15th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


is near Greensboro, N.C.) For 
Beautiful Catalogue, Views, 
etc., address the President. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. | 
| 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1913 
For Complete Information Apply 
3.H.WOOD, R.D.DEBUTTS, J. 0. JONES, 
B.P. A. D. P. A. PA. 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA Asheville, N.C. Charlotte, N.C. Raleigh, N. C. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








QUESTIONS ABOUT SILOS AND 
SILAGE. 


The Kind of Silo, When and How to 
Fill, How Much to Feed and Other 
Points. 

READER asks the following silo 

questions: 

1. ‘Will underground cisterns with 
cemented walls make satisfactory 
silos?” ; 

If the walls are perpendicular, 
even, and smooth and there is no 
seepage of water into them, they will 
make satisfactory silos in so far as 
preserving the silage, but no under- 
ground silo is satisfactory when the 
expense and difficulty of getting the 
silage out is considered. Cisterns are 
gometimes built of a different diame- 
ter at the bottom or top than in the 
middle and unless the walls are 
straight and even the results will not 
be satisfactory. 

2. “What is the glazing stage of 
corn?”’ 

When the corn kernels. become 
fully formed and begin to mature 
or ripen the outer covering becomes 
bard or ‘“‘glazed.’’ As a guide for de- 
termining the stage of maturity at 
which the corn should be put in the 
silo the condition of the stalks, leaves 
and shucks is much more serviceable 
than the condition of the grain. The 
corn should not be put into the silo 
until after the time the fodder is 
generally pulled in the South, say a 
week later. Or in other words, the 
corn should be nearly ready to cut 
and shock before it is put in the silo, 
say put into the silo a week before 
time to cut and shock. In short the 
shucks and a third of the leaves 
should be turning yellow before the 
corn is put into the silo. 

3. “How many cubic feet of silage 
does it take to weigh a ton?” 

From 50 to 70 cubic feet of silage 
may be required to weigh a ton. If 
the silo is more than twice as high 
as the diameter, the silage is rather 
green, cut fine and taken from the 
bottom of the silo 50 cubic feet may 
weigh a ton, while if these conditions 
be reversed, it may require more 
than 70 cubic feet to weigh aton. A 
silo 15 feet in diameter and 32 to 35 
feet high well and properly filled may 
be estimated to hold a ton for about 
every 57 cubic feet of silage it con- 
tains. 

4. “How much silage should be fed 
to cattle per 1,000 pounds-weight?”’ 

For fattening beef cattle probably 
25 to 35 or 40 pounds per day is 
about the right amount. Dairy 
cows may take more, say 40 to 50 
pounds per day, or even as high as 
60 pounds a day in some cases if 
they will take it; but it is always 
best to feed some dry rough forage 
in addition to the silage. Dry cat- 
tle and young stock may also be 
rather liberally fed on silage in 
order to save grain or concentrates. 

5. “Will it do to feed silage to 
hogs, horses, mules and sheep?” 

Yes, it is good feed for all, but in 
feeding hogs the quantity given is 
rather small and if horses and mules 
are working hard they should not 
have over one-third the rough forage 
from silage. 

6. “In filling a silo will the weight 
of the silage pack it sufficiently?” 

No, but if the height is at legst 
twice the diameter, the silage is cut 
fine and is not too dry, about two 
men in a silo of 15 feet or less in 
diameter during the filling will tramp 


it sufficiently. In larger silos or when 
the corn is over-ripe, three men 
should be kept in the silo and they 
should give special attention to 
tramping the silage around the out- 
side next the silo walls. 

7. “Do you advise putting water on 
corn silage when filling the silo and 
if so how much?”’ ; 

We advise putting the corn in the 
silo at stage of ripening when no 
more water than that contained in 
the plants is required. If it is allow- 
ed to get over-ripe or dry then water 
should be put on, corresponding to 
the condition of the corn. Sufficient 
water should be put on to make the 
cut silage feel moist or bear some 
moisture on the hand when it is 
handled. 

8. ‘At what rate does silage have 
to be taken from a silo when feeding 
is once started to prevent it from 
spoiling?” 

From 1% to three inches per 
day according to weather and other 
conditions.’ In feeding from an open 
silo—one having no roof—in sum- 
mer, in the South, at least three 
inches should be used per day; but in 
winter feeding 1% to two inches 
is sufficient. Probably one ought to 
calculate on feeding two to 2% inch- 
es per day. 





HEADING OFF THE BOLL- 
WEEVIL. 


Senator Smith’s Plan Altogether Im- 
practicable and Not Seriously to 
be Considered. 


HE plans that have been suggest- 
ed for the control of the boll- 
weevil, since it made its appearance 
in this country, have been numerous 
and varied. One that has been sug- 
gested from time to time has recently 
been given new life by Senator Smith, 
of South Carolina. - It is the simple 
one (on paper) of prohibiting the 
growth of cotton in a belt of varying 
width, but sufficiently wide, in the 
opinion of those making the sugges- 
tions, to prevent the weevils crossing 
it. Senator Smith proposes to stop 
the growing of cotton in a belt 80 
miles wide immediately east of the 
area now infested with weevils. This 
might or might not prevent the wee- 
vil’s advance eastward. They have 
traveled eastward for more than 100 
miles in one year in south Mississippi 
and it is probable the belt would have 
to be twice 80 miles wide to stop 
their advance. 

In fact, the plan is a pleasant 
dream, but entirely impracticable. 
This belt on which no cotton is grown 
would have to be permanent some- 
where. If made stationary, the bal- 
ance of the Cotton Belt now infested 
would remain infested, or if the belt 
was made twice the distance neces- 
sary to stop the weevils and annually 
moved half the difference westward, 
in time the Mexican border would be 
reached and then the belt in which 
the growing of cotton is prohibited 
would have to remain permanently in 
that location in order to prevent in- 
vasion from Mexico. If it be granted 
that such a plan would prove effec- 
tive if rigidly enforced and that it 
would be profitable, it is still impos- 
sible of execution. It would require 
many millions of dollars and not 
much less than a million soldiers to 
enforce such a restriction. Such a 
plan could only be successful when 
the growing of cotton was absolutely 
prohibited over an area wide enough 


to prevent the weevils crossing it. 
How wide such a belt would have to 
be no one knows, but we do know 
that they have overcome every ob- 
stacle placed in their way and we also 
have the established fact that such 
a belt 20 miles wide on the western 
Louisiana border offered no serious 
obstruction to their march eastward. 

The plan is simply impracticable, 
because it would be impossible to 
carry it out. 





Why the Wheat and Corn Yields 
Have Decreased. 


READER in northwest Tennessee 

says that “‘wheat yields have be- 
come so low that, generally speaking, 
wheat is no longer a profitable crop. 
Corn is now the principal crop, but 
there is evidence that this is also de- 
creasing in yield. Red clover grows 
fine, but much of the hay is sold, 
there being too little livestock to 
consume it. I believe too large a 
part of the land is planted to corn. 
What is the remedy?’’ 

The remedy is a common-sense, 
rational system of cropping, which 
will maintain soil fertility. That the 
wheat failed is no new experience, 
nor is it an unusual result that the 
yields of corn are decreasing. A crop 
of 50/ bushels of corn removes: 


Nitrogen, 47.5 pounds, 
Phosphoric acid, 19.6 pounds, 
Potash, 14 pounds. 


If the cornstalks, crabgrass, and 
other materials on the corn land are 
burned, as is sometimes done in this 
and other sections, from 30 to 40 
pounds more of nitrogen is driven 
into the air. Then if a ton and a 
half of clover hay is sold off an acre, 
little more nitrogen will be left in 
the soil than was there before the 
growth of the clover, while there 
will be removed in the ton and a half 
of clover hay: 


Phosphoric acid, 15 pounds, 
Potash, 60 pounds. 


Is there any wonder that lands 
treated in this way fail to grow 
wheat profitably after a time, or that 
the yield of corn grows less? 

It would be a miracle if such were 
not the results of such farming; but 
as a matter of fact, it is generally 
true in the South, and perhaps else- 
where, that those sections having the 
richest soils are doing the poorest 
farming. Another fact, which is still 
more unfortunate is that frequently 
the farmers of such sections favored 
with a rich soil, think they have 
nothing to learn, while in reality 
they have not yet learned the A B 
C’s of what constitutes a successful 
and. permanent agriculture. 

I suggest, in response to this in- 
quiry, that a system of farming or 
cropping must be adopted which will 
put into these soils, every year or 
rotation period, more—considerably 
more—nitrogen than is removed by 
the crops sold from the farm. Much 
nitrogen is leached from the soil and 
that is why more must be put into 
the soil than is taken off by the 
crops. The red clover will do this 
if plowed under, or better still, if 
the corn—grain and silage—is fed 
along with the clover hay, and suffi- 
cient clover grown, the manure and 
clover sod will maintain the nitrogen 
and humus supply in the soil. ' 

Also, if the supply of phosphoric 
acid is becoming depleted, or is de- 
ficient, it must be purchased; for 
there is no way of maintaining the 
phosphoric acid in the soil except by 
buying and feeding large quantities 
of grains or by buying ground phos- 
phate rock or acid phosphate. 

With the system of farming which 
has been in practice, lime may also 


have become deficient, unless it was 
originally very abundant. 

In short, you cannot continue to 
take from the soil without putting 
back about as much as you take 
away, and if the humus and plant 
foods are put back in the soil the 
most economical way, this is good 
farming. To take all out of the soil 
possible in the way of high-priced 
products and put back as much at 
low cost, is the true business of the 
farmer. 





Plow Wheat and Oat Lands Now. 


HOSE wheat and oat stubble fields 

that have not been sowed to 
some summer-growing legume or 
other forage crop, should be plowed 
at once if they are to be sowed to 
wheat or oats this fall. Our falls are 
apt to be dry and in dry seasons ex- 
periments prove conclusively that 
early breaking produces larger yields 
of fall-sowed grains. This is espec- 
ially true if after the fields are plow- 
ed they are harrowed occasionally 
until seeding time. If these stubble 
fields have grown up in weeds, this ~ 
is an additional reason for early 
breaking. If the breaking is done 
before the weeds mature seeds, weeds 
will be less plentiful next year and 
if the weather is dry the turning un- 
der of a large growth of weeds at 
seeding time may cause the land to 
dry out and prevent a satisfactory 
stand. 

If the plowing cannot be done or, 
more accurately speaking, if it is not 
done until seeding time, then in most 
cases it is better not to plow at all, 
if the weather is dry. In such cases, 
unless the ground is very hard, a 
thorough disking is probably better 
preparation for fall seeding than 
plowing. 





Feeding Values of Cottonseed Hulls 
and Corn Stover. 
READER wishes to know “the 
relative feeding values of cotton- 
seed hulls and corn stover.”’ 
The digestible nutrients in 1,000 
pounds of these feeds are as follows: 





Cottonseed hulls | Corn stover 





lbs 


9S; 


Protein i 0.3 Ibs. 
Carbohydrates 33. sm 
Fat 1 


1. 
31. 
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Corn stover contains four and two- 
thirds times as much protein, but 
neither contains very much. In car- 
bohydrates and fats the hulls are a 
trifle richer, but the difference is not 
large. Practical experience confirms 
these figures. There is little differ- 
ence in the feeding value of corn 
stover and cottonseed hulls. The 
comparison above is based on North- 
ern analysis and experiments with 
corn stover and in those sections corn 
stover contains more water than does 
Southern stover, because our corn 
ripens early in the season and cures 
more thoroughly. On the other hand 
our corn stalks are coarser and prob- 
ably there is more waste in feeding 
them than in feeding Northern stover, 
unless the Southern stover is shred- 
ded. Even in feeding shredded stover 
there is much more waste than in 
feeding cottonseed hulls and, there- 
fore, while the stover is a little rich- 
er in protein the waste in feeding 
fully balances this advantage. We 
would say that ton for ton good 
shredded corn stover is equal in feed- 
ing value to cottonseed hulls. 

With corn making 25 to 35 bush- 
els of grain and 14 to 1% tons of 
stover per acre the crop can be har- 
vested at a cost of $3 to $4 a ton for 
the shredded stover, when all costs 
of harvesting are charged to the sto- 
ver, while cottonseed hulls cost from 
$6 to $10 per ton. 
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Three Unanswerable Questions 


ERE are three questions from one 

reader: 

(1) “I planted a small patch 
of Irish potatoes and fertilized them 
well. There were lots of potatoes in 
each hill, but with the exception of 
one or two they were no larger than 
bird eggs. What was the matter?” 

(2) “I intend sowing oats this fall 
and following the oats with peas and 
turning them for corn the next 
spring. What will be the relative 
value of the peas turned under to a 
given number of pounds of commer- 
cial fertilizer?” 

(3) ‘“‘Which will supply the most 

. humus and nitrogen, peas or crimson 
clover?” 

(1) So far as the potatoes were 
concerned, you gave me no informa- 
tion in regard to what fertilizer and 
how much you applied, whether the 
season was favorable or not, and 
what amount of cultivation they had. 
With a good season and good culti- 
vation it was probably lack of the 
proper plant food made the crop 
small. 

(2) You ask the comparative val- 
ue of peas turned under and a certain 
amount of commercial fertilizer. 
“Commercial fertilizer’ is very in- 
definite. The peas will fix a very 
considerable amount of nitrogen in 
the soil in the shape of organic mat- 
ter. 

(3) There is no comparison need- 
ed between peas and crimson clover 
for you need both. It will not be 
wise to plow under peas in the fall 
and leave the land bare all winter 
for the corn crop. Sow crimson 
clover as a winter cover ty turn un- 
der for the corn in spring. Crimson 
clover is a winter crop and cowpeas 
a summer one, and there is no need 
for comparing them, for both are 
needed. 





Curing Corn Stover. 


FRIEND says: “I have read 

about cutting corn off at the 
ground instead of pulling the fodder. 
When should the corn be cut? If it 
stands till mature, the fodder will 
hardly be worth much. Do you make 
stover of the stalks after the corn is 
put into the crib or is it intended to 
cut corn and all up for feed?” 

The corn should be cut when the 
grain is well glazed and dented and 
the shucks ripe. Then set it up in 
shocks and tie the tops to keep it 
standing. When the corn is matured 
it is gathered from the shocks and 
the stalks can then be shredded with 
a shredder and the shredded feed can. 
be stored in barn or stacked outside. 

In some of the more humid sec- 
tions of the coast country, many in- 
telligent farmers say that while they 
can save the fodder in this way, they 
are almost always having damaged 
corn. This may be from cutting too 
green, but I have a letter from a 
farmer in Southampton County, Va., 
who formerly farmed in the upper 
Piedmont country, and was accus- 
tomed there to cut and shock his 
corn, but he says in the humid coast 
country he cannot cure his corn prop- 
erly in this way, tho he can save the 
fodder. Another intelligent farmer 
in Beaufort County, N. C., says that 
his shocked corn is damaged serious- 
ly in five years out of six. It is the 
best way to save the corn crop where 
it can be done well, but there is cer- 
tainly an opinion among very bright 
farmers in the coast country that in 
their humid climate damage is al- 
most sure to be made. And yet we 
know that fodder stripped as com- 
monly done, very green, will cut the 
corn crop short enough to pay for the 
fodder. I would suppose that by 
making the shocks small and rather 
open in the center the curing may be 


























done. It is certainly the best way in 
the upper districts. 





A Specialist in Marketing 


NOTICE in our issue for July 26 

that the Government wants a spe- 
cialist in marketing perishable pro- 
ducts, and offers $2,500 to $3,000 a 
year. How do they expect to get a 
real specialist for that money? The 
Produce Exchange on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia, the most success- 
ful and profitable one in that section, 
pays its specialist and manager 
$5,000 a year, and he has made it 
pay the growers, and they would not 
think of getting his equal for half 
that money. If the Department of 
Agriculture wants a similarly equip- 
ped man, they will have to pay what 
such a man is worth. Such special- 
ists are in commercial demand, and 


Sow Clean- Seed. 


FARMER writes: “I have bought 
a lot of bur clover seed from a 
neighbor, and am informed that 
that there was nut-grass growing 
with this clover. Do you think I will 
get nut-grass by sowing this seed?” 
I do not know of any better way 
to get any weed than by sowing the 
seed. But the nut-grass seed is much 
smaller and lighter than the bur clo- 
ver seed and it should be easy to 
blow it out in a good fanning mill. 
At any rate I would not care to sow 
nut-gras seed nor cheat seed. Better 
re-clean the seed. 





A Pea Harvester. 


NE inquirer wishes to know: “Is 
there a really honest and success- 

ful pea harvester that you know will 
do the work, and is it made at a price 
that one can afford to pay? I am 
thinking of going heavily into pea 
planting, as labor is scarce and poor, 
and grow less cotton. I now have 
ten acres in 31%4-foot beds.” . 
The Keystone pea harvester that 
has been advertised in The Progres- 





gluts the market and breaks the prices. 


that during the winter as many as ten 





WHAT IT COSTS TO LIVE ON BAD ROADS. 


a farmers living in separate counties but at an equal distance from the 

cotton market, learned by telephone that cotton had advanced in price 
$l. per bale. The farmer living on a bad road responded by hauling one 
bale of cotton which was all he could get over the unimproved road, while the 
other farmer was able to haul four bales, owing to favorable road conditions. 
The rise in price gained a profit of $4 to one man, and $1 to his neighbor, 

It is shown in the statement that it is common for the farmer to find that he 
cannot hat:l .is produce to market when prices are highest, because the roads 
are impassable. When the roads become passable, the time for market has 
largely passed and produce is compelled to move in masses, which frequently 

A farmer in Sullivan County, Tenn., a few miles from Bristol, had 100 
bushels of Irish potatoes which he intended to market during the winter of 
1907-1908 Owing to bad roads, he was unable to haul the potatoes at all, 
and they rotted in the cellar. Nevertheless, the price of potatoes at Bristol 
went as high as $1.40 per bushel in the meantime. 


wheat, potatoes, and other supplies, were daily shipped in to feed not only 
Bristol, but the adjacent territory.—U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


A Bristol merchant stated 
carloads of farm produce, including 








are not looking for positions that pay 
$2,500 a year, for they are rare men, 
and know their value, and can get it 
in commercial life. It is the same 
with the other specialists wanted. 
Men who are real specialists in 
transportation are taken by the rail- 
roads at far greater salaries, and a 
specialist in co-operative organiza- 
tion is worth far more money than 
$2,500 a year. If the Department 
were to get real specialists in these 
lines, they would soon be taken into 
commercial life at larger salaries, 
and the only way for the Department 
to get and keep such men will be to 
pay what they can get in commercial 
life. 





Making a Pasture on Low Land. 


ROM eastern North Carolina: “I 

have a piece of low, black, stiff 
soil which has not been cultivated in 
15 years, and is grown up in weeds, 
broomsedge and briers. I want to 
get it in permanent pasture. It is 
fairly well drained.” 

Land of that character in your sec- 
tion is usually deficient in phosphoric 
acid and potash, and these, especially 
potash, should be supplied. I would 
mow off the rank growth now on it, 
and break the land well, and rake 
out all the running underground 
stems of the reeds. In fact, put the 
Jand in good order. Then apply in 
the preparation 400 pounds of Thom- 
as phosphate and 30 pounds of mu- 
riate of potash an acre. The Thomas 
phosphate carries some lime and will 
to some extent sweeten the soil. Sow 
a mixture of ten pounds of tall mead- 
ow fescue, ten pounds of tall meadow 
oats grass, and ten pounds of redtop 
an acre, and after sowing these scat- 
ter six pounds an acre of alsike clo- 
ver seed, and then brush all in with 
a smoothing harrow. Sow at any time 
from September till late October. 


sive Farmer will certainly gather, 
thresh and clean peas, when drawn 
by a pair of mules, as I have follow- 
ed it the greater part of a day and 
have seen it work. But the peas 
must be in rows, and not in beds. 
I do not think you can find a ma- 
chine that will gather the peas from 
broadcast beds with any _ success. 
Plant them in three-foot rows and 
the Keystone will gather dnd clean 
them as fast as 20 hands could pick 
them off the plants. 





Sowing Peas and Turning Ragweeds 
in Summer. 


ROM West Tennessee: ‘‘Can I sow 
peas with success in August? I 
have low land with a heavy growth 
of ragweed on it, and neighbors say 
that it will injure the land to plow 
in August.” 

So far as injury to the land is 
concerned, it will not be the time of 
the plowing but the turning under of 
a heavy green growth that may make 
an acid fermentation and sour the 
land. I once sowed peas in August 
at Raleigh, N. C., of an early variety 
and made a perfect crop. But this 
was in a very late season, and the 
chances are against peas maturing. 
But there will be a growth, I assume, 
that will pay for the sowing. But I 
would rather turn the land now and 
lime it to prevent any souring, and 
in September sow crimson clover as 
a soil cover. 





Three Questions From One Reader. 


~ Amber sorghum be cut and 
cured and safely used as feed 
~—both the first and second growth? 
(2) What kind of clover to plant 
among cotton? (3 In applying 
ground limestone, should I cover the 
lime and how?” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Both the first and second-growth 
sorghum, if allowed to mature, will 
make good cured feed. The only 
danger is in letting stock run on the 
young green second growth that 
sometimes develops prussic acid and 
kills animals very suddenly. But 
later this disappears and the cured 
forage is safe to feed. 

Sow the annual crimson clover 
among the cotton at first picking in 
September. If you can get through 
with a 15-inch cultivator and scratch 
the land lightly before sowing the 
seed it will be better, but it will 
usually germinate very well on the 
land without this. 

Lime or limestone should be 
spread on the land after plowing and 
then harrowed in well. 





Cement Whitewash for Silos, 

FRIEND writes: “In the issue of 
j May 31, you had an article on 
the best and cheapest silo. We are 
building one according to your plan, 
but we note that you say give the 
outside a coat of cement whitewash. 
How is this made?”’ 

In building with flooring, you will, 
of course, put the dressed side inside, 
It both sides were dressed, it would 
be all right to paint it, but flooring 
ysually is dressed on but one side, 
«nd the wash will be all right on 
that. It is simply a coat of cement 
and water rather thicker than ordi- 
nary whitewash. This kind of a silo 
is used almost universally by the 
dairymen in northern Ohio, where I 
have been a number of times in re~ 
cent years, and I saw no other sort 
used, and I got Mr. John Gould, a 
leading dairyman there, to give me 
the method of construction. It makes 
a cheap and effective silo, and can be 
built by the hands on the farm and 
by farmers who cannot afford a more 
costly affair. 





Wilt of Eggplants and Tomatoes. 


A SUBSCRIBER writes: “My egg- 
plants are wilting. The whole 
plant suddenly wilts. Is there any 
cure?” 

There is no known cure for the 
bacterial wilt disease. Avoid infect- 
ed soil and do not plant tomatoes 
and eggplants in succession on the 
land, for either will take the disease 
The bacteria get in through the roots 
and gradually choke off the rise of 
sap and the plant suddenly wilts. 
Something may be done by taking 
seed from plants that live where 
others die and thus breeding up a 
resistant strain. 





“ Yellow-Sides.” 


READER says: ‘‘My cabbages are 
turning yellow and dying. What 
shall I do for them?”’ 
Nothing at all. Plant cabbages 
fresh soil. Your soil has become in- 
fected with the fusarium rot, or 


“yellow-sides’”’ as some call it. The, 


only thing is to avoid the infected 
soil and do not plant cabbages or 
radishes or turnips there. Z 





How to Grow Dill. 


FRIEND writes: ‘‘Please tell me 
the best time to plant Dill and 
how to treat it?” 

Dill (Anthemum graveolens) is a 
plant with aromatic leaves that are 
used in pickles. Sow the seed now in 
any good garden soil and the plants 
will winter over like parsley and will 
bloom next summer, and then anoth- 
er sowing can be made. 





Mr. Arthur B. Massey, son of Prof. 
W. F. Massey, who graduated at the 
North Carolina College of Agricul- 
ture several years ago, and has been 
instructor in vegetable pathology for 
several years in Clemson College, 5. 
C., has been elected Assistant Profes- 
sor of Botany in the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute at Auburn. He goes 
to Alabama with a South Carolina 
girl as his wife. 
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LITTLE TALKS ABOUT GOOD ROADS 








Various Phases of the Subject From Our Point of View. 








Progressive Farmer has devoted 
one issue each year to a discus- 
sion of “Better Roads and How to 
Get Them.” Year by year, too, we 
have noted with much gratification 
the increasing interest in the sub- 
ject, and the increasing number of 
miles of good roads actually built. 
It has not been so long ago that we 
felt it wise to put most stress on the 
need and the advantages of better 
roads. It is still necessary to say 
something on that point, because 
there are still some farmers who 
have not realized what the bad roads 
they now have are costing them and 
how much good roads would be 
worth to them. To all such farmers we 
commend a careful consideration of 
the boxed piece in the center of the 
preceding pageand of the correspond- 
ing piece on this page. It has be- 
come a matter of definite knowledge-- 
susceptible of proof by plain, honest 
figures—that it is cheaper to build 
good roads than to use bad ones, and 
that the men who pay the most 
for their roads are the men who try 
to get along with the poorest roads. 
Some readers may doubt this, but it 
will be only because they have not 
studied the question. If they will get 
right down to the actual facts as to 
what a bad road costs, they will soon 
see that, strange as it may seem, it is 
perfectly true that the most expen- 
sive road is the unkept road, and 
that good roads actually do pay for 
themselves, and a profit besides. 
* * * 
HE practical question of this 
day is not as to whether good 
roads should be built, but as to how 
to build them. Here there is infinite 
diversity of opinion; but one fact 
might just as well be admitted by all 
to begin with; good roads cost mon- 
ey and no community can get good 
roads without paying for them. 
They pay for themselves, to be sure, 
but they do it on the installment 
plan, and they must be built and put 
to work before they begin to pay. 
The cheapest way to get good roads 
is to go to work and build them in a 
business-like manner. Piddling 
measures and patchwork will in the 
end be far less profitable than an out- 
right expenditure of the money need- 
ed to make the roads good at the 
outset. 


Ff OR a good many years now The 


* * & 


ANY worthy people have a horror 
of bond issues. We confess that 
we havet when they are devoted to 
such a profit-paying investment as 
the building of roads. A bond issue 
devoted to some unproductive pur- 
pose is a thing to guard against 
always; a bond issue to build roads, 
or schoolhouses, or reclaim waste 
lands, may be as good an investment 
on the part of a community as the 
purchase on time by an individual of 
a farm, or a team, or a piece of need- 
€d machinery. For many counties 
and communities we have no doubt 
a bond issue is the easiest, quickest 
and best solution of the problem of 
the ‘“‘wherewithal.” 
ss * *€ 
.* IS not the only way, however, 
and may not be the best in all 
cases. Some States and counties 
have been wise enough to put their 
convicts, or part of them, to work on 
the roads; and much has been accom- 
plished in this way at small cost. We 
regard road-building as_ infinitely 
more suitable work for convicts than 
coal-mining or any similar risky oc- 
cupation; and believe it will be far 
better for any State to put its con- 
victs on the roads and work them 
for the public good under the super- 
Vision of responsible officers, than to 
‘lease” them out to private parties. 


HILE we are in favor of convict 
labor on the roads, under effi- 


cient management, and careful sup- 
ervision, we are not in favor of any 
System of ‘‘free labor’ to keep up 
the roads. Any such system is, at its 
best, a mere makeshift. Usuaily it is 
@ complete farce, so far as securing 
good roads is concerned. There are 
roads in the South which have been 
‘‘worked” every year for 20 years or 
more and which are no better now 
than when this miserable system of 
“road-working’”’ began. And there 
are farmers in the South who have 
given four to six or eight days each 
year to these profitless road-work- 
ings, thus paying out for no benefit 
at all much more money than they 
would have paid in taxes to build 
really good roads. Some of our 


to drive to church with the minimum 
outlay of time and horse-muscle. 
The road the farmer is most interest- 
ed in is the road running by his 
house; tlhe roads any county is most 
interested in are those running out 
from the county seat and the other 
towns and railroad stations to the 
houses of the farmers who come to 
these places to trade. The vast net- 
work of country roads over which the 
traffic of the Nation moves to reach 
the railroads must be the ‘first con- 
cern in any rational system of road- 
building. 
* * * 

E ARE confident, too, that the 

notion held by so many 
that the only good road is a 
stone road or something even more 
expensive, has kept many communi- 
ties in the mud. Stone roads are 
good, of course; but it is nonsense to 
talk of macadamizing a lightly-trav- 
eled road through a thinly-settled 
farming section. Even if the money 





and the owner threatened to sue him. 


purchaser for $9,000. 


shipping point. 


Agriculture. 





HOW GOOD ROADS PAY FOR THEMSELVES. 


N LEE County, Virginia, a farmer owned 100 acres between Ben Hur and 
Jonesville, which he offered to sell for $1800. 
proved, and, although the farmer fought the improvement, he has since refused 
$3,000 for his farm. Along this same road a tract of 188 acres was supposed 
to have been sold for $6,000. The purchaser refused the contract, however, 
After the road improvement, and with- 
out any improvement upon the land, the same farm was sold to the original 


In Jackson County, Alabama, the people voted a bond issue of $250,000 for 
road improvement and improved 24 per cent of the roads. The census of 1900 
gives the value of all farm lands in Jackson Gounty at $4.90 per acre. The 
selling value at that time was from $6 to $15 per acre. 
places the value of all farm lands in Jackson County at $9.79 per acre, and the 
selling price is now from $15 to $25 per acre. 
value following road improvement are shown. 

As the roads in no way affect soil fertility or quality of the farm, advances 
are due essentially to the decrease in the cost of hauling produce to market or 
Farms are now regarded as plants for the business of farming, 
and any reduction in their profits through unnecessarily heavy costs. for hauling 
on bad roads naturally reduces their capitalization into values. 
costs for hauling, profits are increased; 
shows satisfactory earnings on a higher capital value——U. S. Department of 


In 1908 this road was im- 


The census of 1910 


Actual figures of increased 


With reduced 
with the result that the farm plant 








friends this week tell of progress un- 
der this system, and progress is pos- 
sible under any system; but for all 
that, this is just about the poorest of 
all ways to go about getting good 
roads. It is a poor way in that it is 
ineffective, and it is a bad way in 
that it is fundamentally unjust. Any 
tax levied on individuals instead of 
property is an unjust tax, and this 
can be truer of no tax than of a 
road tax. Pa 


HILE on this subject of taxes, we 
may say that we believe that 
most roads should be built principal- 
ly by local taxation, with State assis- 
tance and supervision. We are not 
able to work up any enthusiasm over 
any of the various plans for National 
appropriations for road building sim- 
ply because in the first place, we do 
not believe it the business of the Nat- 
ional Government to build local 
roads, and, in the second place, we 
have no patience with the common 
notion that somehow or other the 
people do not have to pay the appro- 
priations made from the Federal 
Treasury. They must pay every cent 
of it just the same as if the taxes 
were direct. 
* * * 
NOTHER thing we do not get 
wrought-up over is the mass of 
projects for ‘‘National’’ and ‘inter- 
state’ and ‘“city-to-city’’ highways. 
Such highways are all right and will 
come some time; but they are scarce- 
ly a part of the present-day problem 
of road-building. The roads that are 
needed are not great “boulevards” 
from New York to San Francisco, or 
Washington to Atlanta, or anything 
of the sort; but good, firm roads, 
built to suit the amount of traffic 
over them, which will enable John 
Smith and Jim Jones to haul their 
produce to town, to go to mill, and 





could be raised to build such road, it 
would be a waste when a gravel or a 
sand-clay road costing one-third or 
one-sixth as much would serve all 
the needs of the traffic. Good roads 
in some places mean concrete and as- 
phalt; in other places, macadam; in 
still others, sand-clay, or a plain 
earth road well rounded up, properly 
drained and kept hard and smooth 


by the use of the split-log drag. But 


always and everywhere, a good road 
is one which the farmer can travel 
whenever he chooses, which is hard 
and smooth, free from steep grades 
and all such obstructions as mud- 
holes, ruts and jolting stones. No 
reader should be satisfied with a 





’ counts. 
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road which does not fulfill these spec- 
ifications. 
*-* *& 
PEAKING of the split-log drag— 
well, that’s something we are en- 
thusiastic over. On another page are 
some plans for building one and some 
convincing testimony as to its value; 
and once again we would urge that 
every road without a hard surface 
should be dragged after every rain. 
The King drag is the practical route 
to respectable roads over much of 
our territory; and there should be 
hundreds at work for every one now 
in existence in every Southern State. 
Earth roads can be made and kept 
passable, and as one correspondent 
writes, a good earth road is better 
than a poor stone road. 
* * & 
HIS reminds us of the little note 
on another page as to the need of 
wider tires—a big truth in small 
space. Also of the letter which tells 
how with equal opportunities some 
road supervisors made good roads 
and some bad. The right sort of man 
to build and supervise the roads is 
fundamental. Every county needs a 
county road overseer—a competent 
engineer who knows his business, 
who can lay out the roads and see 
that they are properly built and car- 
ed for. To save money by employing 
an incompetent man to direct the 
road-building is some of the most ex- 
pensive ‘‘economy” any community 
can indulge in. The man is what 
The wrong man can make a 
mess of the roads under any system, 
while a really competent map can do 
much even when the road laws are 
defective. 
* * & 
ND this brings us up to our final 
word, altho there are dozens of 
things yet to say. It is as important 
to keep up the roads after they are 
built as to build them. We have seen 
beautiful stone roads go to pieces in 
three or four years because the 
ditches at the sides were allowed to 
fill up and the clay to spread over 
them. It cost ten dollars to repair 
them for every dollar it would have 
cost to keep them good, to say noth- 
ing of the loss entailed by having 
poor roads instead of good ones. A 
State may spend as much money as 
it pleases building roads, but until 
it has worked out a system of road 
oversight and repair which will make 
some man responsible for each mile 
of road every day in the year, and 
give him funds and authority to keep 
the road good, bad roads will be com- 
mon, if not the general rule. The 
wasteful and foolish ‘‘free-labor’ sys- 
tem must be done away with; and in 
its stead must come provision, not 
for one or two workings a year, but 
for constant care and the repair of 
all damages at the earliest possible 
moment. The State which first pro- 
vides for this will set the pace for 
real road improvement in all the 
South. E. E. M. 











A GOOD EARTH ROAD. 


Gime Oe 











































NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 

















FIRST PRIZE LETTER. 


How Iredell County Went About the 
Work of Road Building. 


IVE years ago Iredell County was 
without a system of public high- 
ways. There were some 25 miles of 
macadam roads in the county, a few 
miles here and there, but they were 
very unsatisfactory. A load that 
could be hauled over them could not 
be hauled over dirt roads, and so they 
amounted to little except to relieve 
a tired team and to furnish an object 
lesson. 

Here was a county of 650 square 
miles of area and 34,315 people han- 
dicapped by bad roads, and these peo- 
ple determined to get out of the mud 
by building a complete system of 
modern roads. The taxable value of 
all property was about $12,000,000 
and the annual taxes about $130,000. 
These were the values in 1910 when 
the progressive citizens of the county 
voted a bond issue of $400,000 to 
build this system of roads. Soon af- 
ter the bonds were voted the Com- 
missioners who had the road work 
in hand secured the services of a com- 
petent engineer and placed him in 
charge of the work. He began atthe 
eounty seat, Statesville, and mapped 
out a system of roads covering the 
entire county. Surveyors were then 
put to. work to lay out the roads on 
the best ground, having due regard 
to cost of construction and future 
maintenance as well as the rights of 
property owners. 

After the engineers had mapped 
out enough of the roads to start the 
work six or eight different squads 
of workers were started to grading 
and building the roads, cutting down 
hills, making fills, ete. Most of the 
work had been done with county forc- 
es. There has been a “chain gang” 
at work for a number of years, and 
the county purchased mules and 
equipment sufficient to start about 
five more overseers, and two sections 
were let to contractors. The build- 
ing of the bridges was put in charge 
of a special bridge force and this 
work was pushed as rapidly as pos- 
sible, so that when a road was ready 
to use it‘was not long until the bridge 
was also ready for use. After the 
ground had a little time to settle and 
the weather was right the soil was 
placed on the roads. It takes a good 
judge of road soil not to make mis- 
takes with this part of the work, as 
too much clay will make mud and too 
much sand will make dust, and a 
good hard, smooth surface free from 
mud in wet weather and dust in dry 
weather was what was wanted. Iam 
glad to say, for the most part we 
have it. The roads are reaching to 
every part of the county, and there 
are iron bridges across all the 
streams, and these bridges have been 
built above the high-water mark, and 
all the work has been done for 
“keeps,” that is* for permanency. 
There are many other things I might 
say about these roads, Put it is not 
necessary. The way to build roads 
is simply to go at the matter’in a 
business way and build them. It is 


not a play job to build roads. The’ 


only way to do it is with bonds, 
whatever some folks may say about 
it. 

The work is being handled here by 
the county commissioners, and so far 
as I know they have done their work 
well, but I think it is a mistake for 
the commissioners to do this work. 
There should be a special commis- 
sion to do this work, separate and 
apart from the other work of the 
county, and this commission should 
be non-partisan to insure and inspire 
confidence by the citizenship of the 
county generally. 

E. S. MILLSAPS 

Statesville, M. C. 





You cannot succeed as you should until 
your neighbors are also progressive. Get 
them to reading. 


SECOND PRIZE LETTER. 


How the Road Drag Helps Make 
Good Roads. 


H ERE we have a road tax and four 
days free labor system of keep- 
ing up the roads. The County Judge 
is the head road official in the county. 
He appoints overseers in the town- 
ships. In the larger townships more 
than one overseer is appointed. Each 
is responsible for his particular sec- 
tion of road. 


AS soon as our present judge, 
Ira Griffin, went into office, he secur- 
ed the services of D. Ward King, in- 
ventor of the split log drag, in a 
good roads demonstration. The ov- 
erseers and other good roads men 
were present. The overseers were 
each given a split-log drag with in- 


roads out of with little money, name- 
ly red clay. 

Two years ago a per capita tax 
road tax was voted of $1:per male 
head 18 years of age and over. 
There also exists a small good roads 
tax. 

Now all of this play-work on the 
roads has come to an end. There 
are two model highways under con- 
struction and plans being made for 
No. 3 

The road known as Highway No. 
No. 1 is under eontraet at $2,000 per 
mile running from Many, (the par- 
ish seat) to the line of our neighbor- 
ing parish, Natchitoches, which has 
eonstructed a similar road to meet 
ours thus connecting the two parish 
seats. The road is about 11 miles 
long. 


Highway No. 2 also begins at 




















THE KIND OF ROAD THAT COSTS MONEY. 





structions to drag the roads after 
each rain. This they did. Through- 
out last winter roads that were al- 
most impassable the winter before 
were good enough for automobiles 
to travel. 

Some years ago this county bought 
two rock crushers. They stood idle 
until this year. Now they are being 
used to construct good roads. The 
people along the road furnish the 
rock free of charge. 

Where the road tax and free labor 
are insufficient to build good roads, 
the people are building them them- 
selves. 

In Pope County workers instead of 
bosses are building the roads, and 
under this system more good roads 
have been built in the last year than 
were ever built before. 

Atkins, Ark. E. BERT WILSON. 





THIRD PRIZE LETTER. 


A Louisiana Parish That is Making 
a Start. 


NTIL of late very little progress 
has been made in the line of 
good roads in this, Sabine Parish. 

Formerly every male person over 
18 years of age was required to work 
the roads under an appointed so- 
called “road overseer,” or otherwise 
pay $1 per day as long as the crew 
worked, which was often ten or 
12 days. All the money that was 
paid in could be worked out by the 
“‘overseer.”’ 

Such work as was done. They 
might cross-lay a few feet here with 
poles, throw some pine tops in holes 
and throw a shovel or two of dirt 
over them, chop around on trees for 
exercise, or I might say pastime. 

It would be useless to say more 
because you can guess at the way 
roads looked. I have often seen the 
‘‘overseer’” supposed to work out 
the money, sit and talk for hours at 
a time. 

Before I go further I will say that 
we have a very bad soil to make 





Many and runs to a _ neighboring 
town. This road is worked by tools 
belonging to the State and by hired 
teams and tools under a foreman that 
has had years of experience in road 
building. 

Highway No. 3 will also run from 
Many to another important town of 
the parish. This road can be built 
much cheaper than the other two. 

As for the other roads of the par- 
ish, they are worked once a year by 
convicts, if any, and a few hired 
teams under supervision of the local 
police jury member, and some of 
these roads are beginning to be so 
that you are not very often kept at 
home on account of bad roads. 

Many, La. BYRON P. BELISLE. 





Convicts Build Roads In Georgia. 


UR roads are worked by convict 
labor under the direction of our 
County Commissioners, assisted by 
road commissioners.in each militia 
district. The County owns the mules 
and all the latest improved road ma- 
chinery. The convicts are State and 
County convicts. We have a Super- 
intendent of Roads elected by the 
road commissioners, who has charge 
of all the convicts, mules and imple- 
ments. We have no road engineer, 
which I think we ought to have, to 
fix the grade of all roads and laying- 
out of new ones. 

Our first-class roads are 30 feet, 
second-class 20. We have on all our 
streams iron bridges, and culverts on 
all branches. Our roads are being 
brought to a grade, cuts and fills 
looking almost -like a railroad. We 
have not as yet macadamised any of 
our roads. but use sand and clay. 

At first some of our people ‘“‘kick- 
ed’’ but since seeing the utility and 
advantages of the good roads have 
now heartily endorsed all the plans 
of our County commissioners. I have 
seen two bales of cotton a load for 
two mules; now four to five are car- 
ried. Muddy and steep hills, where 
I have seen wagons up to the hubs, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


are now cut down, sanded and gravy- 
eled and during the winter or at any 
time a team can trot up such hills. 
Our people can go to the city or 
to market in half the time and with 
twice the loads they did years ago. 
Lands have increased in value on ac- 
count of our good roads and autos 
are running all the time in the coun- 
ty. B. D. LUMSDEN. 
Macon, Ga. 





A Good Dirt Road is Better Than a 
Poor One of Rock. 


Y COUNTY has been making the 
mistake of building rock roads 
when we nave not had money enough 
to build a real dirt road. The re- 
sult is that after five years of this 
policy we have about 25 miles of 
macadam roads, which are going to 
pieces in 12 months after being built 
because enough stone was not put on 
‘the road, and our supervisors picked 
up from a class of men willing to 
take an office that pays not over $90 
per year for the honor init. No mat- 
ter how honest they are, they are, 
from the lack of experience, incom- 
petent to direct road building. The 
roads are not properly drained and 
no one looks after them after being 
built. Instead of making what they 
do make first-class, they attempt to 
stretch the road as far as possible. 
The dirt roads are in worse shape 
than they have been for years. There 
is not a road-drag operated in the 
county, so far as I know, and I travel 
all the roads. 

My conclusions are that had we 
spent the same money grading, bed- 
ding, and draining dirt roads proper- 
ly, we would have benefited more 
people, and the roads with the aid of 
gravel, etc.,- which coul@ easily be 
procured would be in better shapo 
for most of the year at least than 
they now are. Cc. H. RIELEY. 

Troutville, Va. 





The Steel Drag a Success on Sand- 
Clay Roads. 


HE “chain gang,”’ consisting of 

from eight to 20 Negroes and in 
charge of a competent overseer, have 
built a great many miles of road and 
they have always giyen good satis- 
faction, especially when they were 
dragged when necessary. The 
“gang” uses an eight-horse road 
machine that brings the clay, sand, 
etc., from the sides to the middle 
thereby making a roof-shaped road, 
one that will readily shed the water. 
The convicts who do not handle the 
machine use shovels and pick to 
work up the low places giving the 
foundation an even surface. 

I have seen good roads in very bad 
shape due to the negligence of farm- 
ers living on them. They failed to 
drag at the proper time, hence an 
outlay of cash to put them again in 
shape. But the steel drag has come 
to stay and is a powerful factor in 
maintaining good roads. I have 
used one and find that it is the best 
road tool we ean have. Just use & 
shovel to fill in the holes and let the 
drag pulled by three or four good 
mules or horses, do the rest. Al- 
ways work the dirt to the middle, 
making that higher than the sides. 

R. W. HART. 

Monetta, S. C. 


The Man Who Builds the Roads. 


LL this section is supposed to 

have good roads but as a matter 
of fact, some of the roads are good 
and some are not. There is a beau- 
tiful road not far from here that is 
a joy to the farmer with a load, the 
automobilist or the pedestrian. It 
was ‘built by a man who knew his 
business. 

Not far away is another good(?) 
road. It was built by a man who 
did not know or did not do what he 
knew. 

What is the common sense in pay- 
ing a big price for roads very little 
better than they were before? 

MRS. GEORGE STRUM 

Nashville, N. C. 
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THE ROADS WE NEED AND HOW 
TO GET THEM. 


Look to the Roads at Home First and 
Let the Great ‘National’? High- 
ways Come Later. 


HE note sounded by The Progres- 

sive,Farmer on the wisdom of 
making the public road a local affair 
ig one of the most important sugges- 
tions given to the people of the South 
in a long time. 

The experience of Moore and Hoke 
Counties, in North Carolina, in road 
pbuilding, would be worth millions to 
the people of the South if the story 
of the last five years could be gener- 
ally read and appreciated. Moore 
commenced good roads first. Hoke, 
when organized two years ago, imme- 
diately entered upon a similar work. 
The result is that nearly all of Hoke 
County has good roads, or is com- 
pleting links that will make the 
county a county of good roads, and 
the townships of Moore that join 
Hoke are covered with good roads, so 
that the territory of Hoke and east- 
ern Moore is gridironed with im- 
proved roads. ’ 

At first the idea of bonds for roads 
was regarded with suspicion. After 
more or less difficulty three town- 
ships in Moore voted for bonds. They 
did not all vote at once, nor did they 
all vote for bonds the first election. 
Their timid advances look like fool- 
ish fears now. Each new step in- 
volved bigger bond issues, and each 
issue satisfied the people better than 
the preceding one. 

Hoke County organized by electing 
a force of county officers, authorizing 
bonds to the amount of $50,000 for 
good roads, an equal amount for 
courthouse and jail, and provided for 
other county expenses. From the 
road fund nearly 200 miles of good 
roads has resulted within the two 
years. Every farm in Hoke is in in- 
finitely better reach of everywhere 
else than before the roads were built. 
Many farms have good roads into 
Raeford, the capital, Fayetteville, 
Aberdeen, and elsewhere to trading 
points. The county is traversed by 
the Capital Highway. 

Now, I do not recall how long 
these bonds run, but let us say 25 
years. This means a sinking fund of 
$2,000 a year for their redemption, 
or on 200 miles of road, $10 a mile 
& year. Interest amounts to $3,000 
a year for the first year, gradually 
declining as the sinking fund earns 
interest or some of the bonds are re- 
tired, making the average interest 
about $8 a mile a year on the 200 
miles of road. Add some $30 a year 
for keeping. the roads in repair, 
which is probably much more than 
some of them will get, and the an- 
nual cost to the mile of road is about 
$50, or less. 

A mile of road serves a square 
mile of land on each side of it, and 
in less direct benefit all the land for 
much farther back.. But let us say it 
serves merely the square mile on 
each side of the mile of length. That 
means that two square miles of land, 
if the land on the road and nowhere 
else should pay the cost, will have 
$25 to pay annually for good roads. 

That means that each farm of 160 
acres lying on the road would find its 
expenses increased by $6.25 each 
year through the good roads, provid- 
ing, as I say, that all the costs are 
but on the farms along the road for a 
Square mile on each side. In reality 
the costs are adjusted among all the 
farms of the county, and the increase 
in tax is insignificant. 

But let us go on with this $6.25 
for the 160-acre farm. We find that 
on our good roads we can easily haul 
& half more at a load than on the old 
Yroads, and probably the increase 
would be safe if estimated at double 
the load. But say the 160-acre farm 
uses 20 tons of fertilier, and can haul 
it on the good road, where on the 
bad road half as many more trips 
were required. That one job pays all 
the increase of taxes, and we find in 
actual practice that our spring haul- 
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ing saves several times the cost of 
our taxes, for we haul so many things 
we do not think to count that the 
saving is enormous. 

A good road puts the postoffice 
several minutes nearer. It makes 
the schoolhouse easier for the chil- 
dren to reach. It makes the railroad 
station more convenient. It is eas- 
ier to run up town on Sunday to 
church, and over to the neighbor’s 
in the afternoon. 

The good roads save enormous ex- 
pense in breaking wagons, buggies, 
ete., and make it possible for many 
of the farmers to have automobiles 
and bicycles, which puts town just 
around the corner from the farm. 

The cost of a good road is insig- 
nificant, and being so insignificant, I 
want to tell the readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer that it is not a State 
or National road they want, but a lo- 
cal road. We want roads that go 
from farm to farm, and from farm 
to town, and there is not a township 
in the South that I know of but is 
amply able to build its own roads its 
own way for its own uses. We don’t 
want automobile roads from Wash- 
ington to San Francisco. We want 
first-class wagon roads from farm to 
farm and from town to town, They 
will be first-class automobile roads, 
too, but that is of secondary con- 
sideration. BION H. BUTLER. 

Southern Pines, N. C. 


The Drag Does the Work. 


N READING The Progressive Far- 
mer I see many articles on the 
split-log drag. 
After trying it I am sending you 
the picture of one being pulled by a 











When 
first made it seemed too heavy for 
one team but they pulled it with more 
ease than many of the farm imple- 
ments. 

Before being dragged the road was 


team of 1,400-pound mares. 


very rough but now the people drive 
in a trot up hill and down and wave 
their hats to show their appreciation. 
So I apa hoping that many more will 
be in “use. 

If we could only have the drag 
used at the proper time, I don’t be- 
lieve we should have so much talk 
about bad roads. 

With it and wide tires we could 
have good roads the year round. 

FRANK R. HINES. 

Straw Plains, Tenn. 





Employ Competent Men and Use 
Tested Materials. 


HE moral of all the recent suc- 
cesses and failures in road build- 
ing seems to be the wisdom of choos- 
ing men of actual experience as road- 
builders for positions on highway 
commissions, and above all, the em- 
ployment of a strictly high-class en- 
gineer at an adequate salary and with 
a generous measure of authority. 

The use of scientifically tested ma- 
terial should prevail as against those 
of indefinite specifications. The 
thoroughly trained and experienced 
engineer has a professional pride in 
the selection of the former, while 
the latter are the natural outcome 
of a regime of political appointees. 
For example, the modern highway 
expert knows that iron of the high- 
est possible degree of purity is far 
more resistant to rust than the or- 
dinary product and that culverts, 
bridge floorings, etc., made from it 
give promise of two or three times 
the actual service. He knows furth- 
er that the difference between purity 
and impurity in iron and steel is 
measured by hundredth parts of one 
per cent. It is not enough that a 
metal should be vaguely recommend- 
ed as “‘pure and rust-resisting”’ or as 
“high-purity iron; it must conform 
to certain standard _ specifications 
based on the characteristics of the 
best obtainable material, and stating 
an absolute minimum of foreign sub- 
stances allowable. This subject has 
assumed considerable importance of 
late in view of the increasing num- 
ber of installations of corrugated 
metal culverts, these being found 
preferable in many regions to ahy 
form of masonry. 

The rigid testing of cement is im- 
mensely important. This excellent 
material is worse than useless where 
the utmost eare is not exercised in 
its selection and also in the mixing 
and laying of the concrete. There 
is hardly a number of the technical 
engineering journals but what con- 


tains a long and elaborate explana- 
tion of the failure of some great con- 
crete structure, and numerous cases 
of less disastrous breakdowns are 
evident to the ordinary observer. 

In highway bridges and culverts 
many of these are due to the soft and 
shifting character of subsoil, making 
an absolutely firm foundation impos- 
sible except with enormous expense, 
but in numerous instances the fault 
lies with imperfect material, ill plan- 
ned mixtures or faulty workmanship. 

Bond issues for modern highways 
are perfectly right in principle, but 
let us see to it that intelligence and 
integrity govern the expenditures of 
the proceeds.—B. G. Marshall. 





Use the Road Drag. 


USE a split-log drag not only on 

my one-fourth mile of private road 
from residence to public road but 
smoothed my land for cotton after 
spike-tooth and disk harrow which 
gave me a smooth ‘“hard-tho-soft” 
seed-bed. The. cost of a split-log 
drag according to Dr. Joseph Hyde 
Pratt, is $2.50. 

When fitted with an old second- 
hand steel road scraper blade is 
nothing. 

The upkeep of the road where it 
is used will outclass for economy 
anything in this county on dirt roads, 
When it is too wet to plow, even 
when it is too wet to harrow, is the 
proper time to use one. 

H. EUGENE FANT. 

Seneca, S. C. 





' Value of Good Roads Cannot Be . 
Estimated. 


UR county (Camp) has just about 
completed the grading of all her 
public roads in the county. This 
work has been done by contract 
work. What it is worth to the citi- 
zens cannot be estimated. Formerly 
it was sandbeds, holes, gullies, short 
curves, sidling hills and in fact every 
other defect a road could have in it. 
Now you can run on “high”? from 
county line to county line. We have 
arranged to follow this up with road 
drags and soon all the “cups and 
saucers” will disappear, which is all 
that now remains in the way. 
Cc. T. SWAYZE. 
Pittsburg, Texas. 





It is indefensible folly to build 
good roads for narrow tires to cut 
All narrow tires should be taxed and 
a rebate allowed for wide ones.,—lIra 
M. Hawkins, Yadkin VaHey, N. C. 





TRADE MARk 


LONG 
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HERE is some- 
thing about 
ce M4 2? 
quality” that 
appeals to every man. 
Quality is character and hon- 
esty. When you find an 
honest man, you respect him 
—when you find an honest 
shoe, you should buy it. 


LONG WEAR 
SHOES 


are honest through and 
through. A shoe, like a man, 
must have character and qual- 
ity; When you buy your 
next pair of shoes, look for 
the Red Bell on the box—it 
stands for guality ! 


Craddock Merry 
Company marin, 








Lynchburg, Va} 









Loox For 
Tue Bern 
On Tue Sore 


We Give You a Suit 


and Put Money in Your Pockets 


Be the best-dressed man in your town 
at our expense. We do everything for 
you except spend your money. If you 

want your own business and a home on 

**Easy Street,”’ this is your greatest Op- 

portunity. We are looking for a man 

who will take orders. We don't need 
salesmen. Regal Union Label Gar. 
ments sell themselves. If you will 
wear asuit made to YOUR measure— 


S YOU ARE THE MAN WE WANT! 
You can choose any suit we make and 
have it lined with silk and finished any 




















take the orders. 
CASH profit to you, and it all comes to you 
without cost We prepay all express charges. 
We back you with our enormous union tail- 
oring shops, our advertising and our money. 


SEND US A POSTAL NOW 


S| = The rotors nee will bring bf! mo 
hance of your life. We will send you our handsomely 
colored, beautifully illustrated book of made-to-measure, 
union made garments with our complete out tape 
measure, wonderfully colored fashion plates, confidential 
and retail price lists, and full information how to get your 
own suit without cost and how we put money in 








pockets. Write at once. ‘ ae 













A Constant Water Supply 


is easily maintained without expense 


ata RIFE RAM 


Operates with three or more 
gallons Seager from 4 

stream, artesian well or spring, an 
all, a head or slanting fall of three or 
more feet. Free information on request 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York 














4 PY ‘ 
Running Water 
in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- 


mer at Small Cost. 

Send Postal for New Water Supply 

bring you 100 pictures 

of itim actual use. Do it Now 

1144 S. Campbell Av., Chicago 
Madison Streets, Oakland 


Plan. it will 


Aermotor Co 


Aermotor Co., 2d and 








15) ca 
REGAL TAILORING CO., 705 Regal Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 











THE HOME CIRCLE. 








THE TREE-TOAD. 





’CUR’OUS-like,”’ said the tree- 
S toad, 
“I’ve twittered for 
day; 
And I got up soon, 
And hollered tel noon— 
But the sun, hit blazed away, 
Tel I jest clumb down in a crawfish 
hole, 
Weary at hart, and sick at soul! 


rain all 


‘“Dozed away fer an hour, 

And I tackled the thing agin; 

And I sung, and sung, 

Tel I knowed my lung 

Was jest about give in; 

And then, thinks I, ef hit don’t rain 
now, 

They’s nothin’ in singin’ anyhow! 


“Onc’t in a while some farmer 

Would come a-drivin’ past; 

And he’d hear my cry, 

And stop and sigh— 

Tel I just laid back, at last, 

And hollered rain tel I thought my 
th’oat 

Would bust wide open at ever’ note! 


“But I fetched her!—O, I fetched 
her— 

*Cause a little while ago, 

As [ kindo’ set 

With one eye shet, 

And a-singin’ soft and low, 

A voice drapped down on my fever- 
ed brain, 

A-sayin’,—‘Ef you’ll jest hush I'll 
Taint’-’” 

—James Whitcomb Riley. 





WHAT GOOD ROADS MEAN TO THE WOMAN. 


No One Can Be More Interested in Them Than She is and, While 


You May Not Have Thought About It, 


She Can Do Much to 


Bring Them Into Being—How She Can Help. 


By Mrs. W. N. Hutt. 


a few weeks ago, the rural 

postmen are allowed to take 
passengers. My husband said to the 
postman: ‘‘How can you give us this 
beautiful 24-mile drive for 75 
cents?”’ “Oh,’”’ he replied, ‘“‘the roads 
are so good that the team might as 
well pull six people as one, and then 
the scenery don’t cost mé anything.” 
That was the secret: the roads were 
so good. Whether the general air 
of prosperity along the 12 miles of 
road was due to the excellence of the 
highways or not, I cannot say; but 
we strangers all remarked the fact 
that every house was painted and al- 
most every one had a lawn and 
blooming plants. One of the men de- 
cided he wanted a home there and 
was negotiating with a real estate 
man when we left. 


No One More Interested in Good 
Roads Than the Farmer’s Wife. 
At first glance, the farmer who 

hauls the goods to market would 
seem to be the only one concerned 
with the condition of the roads; but 
upon consideration, he seems to be 
less affected than his wife and chil- 
dren. A good road has much to do 
with the woman’s ability to visit her 
friends, or have them come to ses 
her, and this in turn determines 
whether or not she is lonely. A 
lonely woman is not a happy one. 
The woman is generally conceded to 
make the tone of the home, but un- 
der such conditions the household is 
not as cheery as it might be. Since 
one condition is thoroughly depend- 
ent on the other, and since there is 
much talk of keeping the children on 
the farm, so the farm boys and girls 
who are isolated and lonely are more 
likely to turn longing eyes to the city 
than they might have been had they 
been able to join the small social 
gatherings in the neighborhood 
around. 

Even tho a woman never leaves 
the house, the interest she may get 
from a public highway was illus- 
trated sometime ago, when [I said: 
“Why weren’t you at the farmers’ in- 
stitute? I missed you.” “La,” she 
said, “there was a wedding up the 
road, and I just naturally had to 
stay and see all the pretty dresses go 
by.” It might be argued that the 
same road would have taken her to 
the meeting; but however that might 
be, she had a good time and was con- 
tented in her own home. 

The success of such organizations 
as the United Farm Women is often 
dependent on the condition of the 
roads. The road in the bottoms was 
too soft for Mrs. Smith to come, or 
the other one too dusty for Mrs. 
Brown, when a comparatively small 
amount of money and energy would 


U' IN Nova Scotia, where I was 


have made both roads excellent. 
These clubs of women, banded to- 
gether to study home problems, are 
doing as much in other places to pro- 
mote the general welfare of the com- 
munity as any one factor and there 
seems to be no reason why it should 
not be true with us. 
How Good Roads Pay. 

The financial value of the farm 
property in any neighborhood is 
largely fixed by its accessibility to 
market. This is as true in the mar- 
keting of the butter, eggs, and gar- 
den truck, for all of which the wom- 
an is responsible, as for that of mar- 
keting the larger general crops. To- 
day the manufacturers’ by-product 
represents the profit, so it is claimed. 
Many a farm supports itself on the 
crops, and the money from chickens, 
lettuce, etc.—the by-products—pays 
for the luxuries such as_ gloves, 
books, education, etc.—if they may 
be called luxuries. 

Another phase of the matter is that 
the woman who has for a year or 
two traveled over the roads to study 
with the United Farm Women knows 
how to avoid typhoid, dyspepsia, and 
other germ diseases, which is an in- 
direct way of saying that the husband 
has smaller doctors’ bills to pay than 
he otherwise might. She has learned 
how to make her own dresses, and 
probably hats, which again means 
less money to be paid out. 

While discussing the question of 
finances, let us take note of the fact 
that the money Spent for wagon re- 
pairs and renewal is'as nothing on a 
fine road compared to that spent on 
a road full of ruts and ‘“‘thank-you- 
mams.’”? That which is spent on wa- 
gons cannot be spent on home com- 
forts or put in the bank for a rainy 
day. 

Good Roads and “Back to the Land.” 


I believe that the country is the 
place to bring up boys and girls and 
I also believe that many now living 
in the city will in future live in the 
country. But if they do, it will be 
because the roads are good. I have 
a friend who married an Illinois far- 
mer; and as she was accustomed to 
town, he bought a house there, went 
into the coal business, and drove out 
to the farm only every few days. A 
fine highway was built past their 
property and a few months ago they 
rented the city house, took their four 
children out to the farm to live, and 
now Mr. H. has an automobile and 
his wife brings him in to the office 
and the children to school. They 
have the pleasures and convéniences 
of the city and the freedom and 
health of the country. 

Every splendid road is a cause for 
rejoicing because the task of getting 
the children to school or the whole 
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family to church has been minimized. 
A regularly attended school or 
church is usually a good one. There- 
fore good roads influence education 
and religious sentiment. We are be- 
ginning to get splendid roads all 
through the South and the desire for 
more is lost in thankfulness for what 
we have. Many agencies have con- 
tributed to the realization of the 
need for good roads. I used to hear 
that it was the farmer vote that near- 
ly always killed the appropriation 
for road building. If that was ever 
true, it does not seem that it can be 
now, because I have recently seen 
such fine sections of well built high- 
way which, when completed and con- 
nected, will form the Quebec-Miami 
highway. The automobilists coming 
over it will leave much money by the 
wayside. 
What Women Can Do. 

We women may not concern our- 
selves about the cost per mile and 
other details, but we will take more 
interest if we know in a general way 
the general principles of what con- 
stitutes a good roadbed and how it 
may be maintained. We do not han- 
dle the pick and shovel, but we are 
makers of sentiment without which 
no great work was ever accomplished: 

We can see that the man fills the 
hole in the front of the gate with the 
material of which the road is con- 
structed—-stone in a stone road, clay 
in a clay road; we can tell Fred to 
milk both cows while John takes the 
horses and runs the split-log drag 
up and down the road; we can dis- 
courage the throwing of humus into 
the roads, at least in front of our own 
property. We can encourage any 
work on the part of good roads by 
men; we can see that an item about 
any especially good piece of road ap- 
pears in the local paper; we can call 
attention to the value of organized 
work under intelligent knowledge 
such as that offered by the Govern- 
ment; we can let the children clean 
out the ditches; and we can so in- 
struct the boys and girls in the value 
of good roads that the next genera- 
tion will see the abolition of an anti- 
quated system of road overseers and 
statute labor and the establishment 
of economical and sane measures for 
the building and maintenance of per- 
manent avenues to church, school, 
friend, physician, or market. 


When the Baby Does Not Thrive. 


HAVE received so many letters 

about the mother herself that I 
answer here. I can only give general 
directions. So urge that you take 
baby to the best doctor if she does 
not gain weight, loses energy and 
playfulness, is fretful and irritable 
or sleeps poorly; if she nurses a long 
time—more than 20 minutes, or 
seems to turn away in disgust. 

If the baby does not thrive on 
mother’s milk when she has fed baby 
regularly and herself had a simple 
but generous diet of nourishing food, 
something is wrong with the milk. 
Often if some is drawn and left in 
a glass, it will be seen that cream is 
lacking. In this case, more protein, 
not more fat, should be eaten by the 
mother in the form of eggs (raw or 
lightly cooked) and milk. Worry 
about the baby defeats its own ob- 
ject. If the mother seems unable to 
change her milk, it is important that 
the baby be fed. The pasteurized 
modified milk from a dry-fed cow 
may do, or if not, some of the com- 
mercial foods may agree. Give baby 
all the sleep she will take and above 
all things see that she is regular in 
all her functions. Do not give medi- 
cine of any kind, except castor oil, 
unless by the doctor’s orders, and 
give plenty of water to drink. A few 
drops of cow’s cream in a tablespoon 
of boiled water will sometimes cor- 
rect conditions. Again I recommend 
the little book by Dr. Austin, of 
4320 Guilford Avenue, Indianapolis, 
Ind. It sells for 50 cents. I am 
glad to answer questions, but please 
tell me the baby’s age and what both 
baby and mother eat and how often. 
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Saturday, August 9, 1913.] 


Sow Pansies Now for Spring Bedding 


N SOME sheltered bed of rich mel- 
I low soil, raked fine and even upon 
the surface, all who love pansies for 
spring and autumn blooming will 
procure good seed and sow them 
sometime this month. I advocate 
sowing them thinly and evenly in 
rows, with the soil pressed down over 
them firmly by a bit of board. Then 
the young plants can be thinned and 
the thinnings transplanted to another 
bed in September. Plants that have 
received no check from transplanting 
will bloom in October and November. 
All of them, if given good care, will 
bloom early in spring, from February 
to April, according to latitude. If the 
blossoms are picked off and plenty of 
water is given, the bloom continues 
bright until July even. 

The most satisfactory way to treat 
pansies is to grow them as annuals, 
getting big bonny flowers from them 
in spring and fall, then, when they 
flag from heat, to uproot them and 
give the space to asters, or later-flow- 
ering plants. 

If there is some shade of color that 
you particularly like among the flow- 
ers, tie a bit of thin muslin or tissue 
paper over the blossoms in order that 
the pollen from other flowers may 
not spoil the seed. 

CAROLINE NORTH. 





The average weight of a boy at 
birth is 71% pounds, of a girl, seven 
pounds. Whatever the weight, the 
child loses the first three or four days 
but should regain its weight by the 
fourteenth day; then the weekly gain 
should be from five to eight ounces, 
until the fifth month, when it falls 
to 3% to seven ounces. The child’s 
weight should be doubled at five 
months and trebled at 15 months. A 
small book in which the weights are 
entered will prevent mistakes and be 
interesting later. 


OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 




















9626—Ladies’ Dressing Sack.—Cut in six 


Bizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches, bust 
Measure. It requires three yards of 44-inch 
material for a 36-inch size, Price, 10 cents, 

9618—Ladies’ Waist.—Cut in six sizes: 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches, bust measure. 
It requires 2% yards of 36-inch material for 
& 36-inch size. Price, 10 cents. 


9625—Ladies’ and Misses’ “Balkan” Dress. 
PS ut in four sizes for ladies: 36, 38, 40, and 
42 inches, bust measure; and in three sizes 
for misses: 14, 16, and 18 years. It requires 
6% yards of 86-inch material for a 36-inch 


size, and 54% yards for a 16-year size. Price, 
10 cents, 


9634, 9607—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist, 9634, 
Cut in six sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 43 
inches, bust measure, Skirt, 9607, cut in 
five sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inches, 
waist me asure. It requires 6% yards of 36- 
inch material for a 36-inch size. This calls 








for two separate patterns. 10 cents for each 
Pattern. 

Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 

He who acts un 
nine justly, acts unjustly to 


: If, because he, makes himself bad.— 
farcus’ Aurelius, 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








A UNIQUE SCHOOL CONTEST. 
This Week’s 
WILL tell you what we did last 
winter in our school to arouse an 
interest in our school work. 

On Friday evenings we would have 
contest reviews in some of our books, 
After we had selected the books 
in which the contest was to be, the 
class would assemble in a half-moon 
shape before the blackboard. The 
teacher would write each of our 
names on the board. Then, taking 
the book, he would turn back and 
ask questions of the most import- 
ance, through that part of the book, 
which we had passed over. 

When the teacher asked a question 
all were at liberty to answer (if they 
could) as quick as they could. The 
one who answered first was given 
credit with a headmark on the board. 
After the questions were asked and 
answered, the headmarks of each 
contestant were added, to find who 
was the winner. 

Sometimes the result is very fun- 
ny, as some will have registered 
hardly any headmarks at all, while 
others will have received most of 
them. 

This is a very important way to 
develop quickness of thought, as it 
trains the mind to act quickly. It is 
wonderful how some are benefited 
by this procedure. It is also a very 
good help in causing the pupils to 
remember what they go over. 

We also had spelling matches, 
ciphering matches, and reading con- 
tests which we found to be good in 
making the pupils more proficient in 
those particular lines of work. 

LAWRENCE CRUTCHFIELD. 

Prattville, Ark. 

A. B. C.’s Comment: It seems to 
me that this would not be a fair test 
of scholarship, but rather a test of 
quickness of speech in many cases. 
I am sure such an exercise would be 
interesting, however, and, if the pu- 
pils were not allowed to ‘‘scream’”’ 
their answers, beneficial to all. 


Prize Letter. 








From a Very Little Girl. 


AM a little girl six years old. I 

am a farmer’s daughter, and he 
takes The Progressive Farmer, and 
I enjoy hearing him read it. 

As you request of all the boys and 
girls to write you about their pets, 
I will write a few lines about my 
dog. He is snow white, has long 
shaggy hair. His ears are brown 
and he has a few brown spots on his 
back. He is very fond of me and 
follows me everywhere I go. I have 
other pets, but I think the most of 
my dog. I think dogs are the wisest 
pets, for they are lots of protection 
for a small child. My dog will pro- 
tect me He will lie down for me to 
comb and brush his long white hair. 
He looks like a teddy bear; he dear- 
ly loves to go a-swimming; he will 
go so I just can see his head. 

ESSIE PERRY. 

Williamston, N. C. 


A. B. ©.’s Comment: This letter 
had a good many errors in spelling 
and punctuation; but it is good in- 
deed for a little girl of six. Write 
me again, Essie. 





How Some Boys and Girls Went to 
College. 


| }- GOING to tell you how some 
poor girls and boys have worked 
their way through college. 

One girl who was so interested in 
her work and anxious to go through 
college, planted one-quarter of an 
acre in tomatoes. Her father owned 
a canning machine, and when her to- 
matoes were ready for canning, she 
gathered them and was surprised to 
find that she had about one thousand 
cans, which she nicely labeled and 


sold for ten cents a can, thereby get- 
ting $100. 

I know another girl whose parents 
were too poor to send her to college 
and who was a nice dressmaker. 
She began by getting up a lot of nice 
dress patterns and going to a ‘‘fash- 
ionable neighborhood,” and getting 
a lot of work to do. In this way 
each year she worked her way 
through. 

A boy who wanted to enter col- 
lege, raked and saved up nickels and 
dimes until he had enough to buy 
him a few bees, and with close atten- 
tion in a few years he had saved 
enough money to carry him through 
college several years. 

I know a boy who had a sow with 
13 pigs. Before the pigs were three 
months old they were sold for $5 
apiece or $65. 

Some girls go through college by 
being ‘‘waiters’” in the dining-hall 
at meal times, sweeping floors or 
keeping rooms straight. Others by 
raising chickens, turkeys, geese, and 
ducks. COLON MYRICK. 

Gitano, Miss. 





A Cat Named Brewer. 


AM a little girl nine years old. See- 

ing a letter about the dog, Brew- 
er, I thought I would write and tell 
you about my cat whose name is 
Brewer. 

He is a very smart cat, but not 
quite as smart as the dog. 


He likes 














to catch mice in barrels and boxes, 
when mother and I help him. He 
bites and scratches my hand when I 
tickle him. He will follow me every- 
where I go. 

He will play with a ball and little 
chickens. 

RACHEL EATON. 
Cana, N. C. 


A. B. C.’s Comment:: This is a 
very good letter, but I should not 
have. printed it if the picture had 
not been with it. There’s a lot of fun 
in making pictures, and I wish more 
of you would send me good ones. 





How I Won a Prize at the Fair. 


UR county gives a fair each year 

for the benefit of the farmers. 

I think it very helpful, for it shows 
the people what farmers can do. 

Last year I planted some of each 
kind of vegetables in our garden, 
and would work at it at such times as 
not to lose too much time out of oth- 
er work. I only had a few of each 
vegetable, but I had many kinds. 

When the time for the fair arrived 
I took my assortment and won the 
prize for having the best garden ex- 
hibit. 

This exhibit was a part of the ex- 
hibit sent to the State Fair, but all 
of mine wasn’t sent. 

This year I am going to enter my 
assortment as a field exhibit, for I 
have a much larger variety of things. 

DENVER BAUGHAN. 

Henderson, Tenn. 


A. B. C.’s Comment: Lots of our 
boys and girls ought to have exhibits 
at their county fairs this fall. I shall 
be glad to hear from all who have, 
whether or not they win a prize. 
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3566W ChestnutSt., Louisville, Ky. 
Send me—FREE— my Copy of your Wonderful 
| Organ Book. 


| Adler Organ Co., 
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Oak $15 


This $15 Victrola 
is of the same high 
quality which char- 
acterizes all products 
of the Victor Com- 


pany. 
Why should you hesitate another 
moment in placing this greatest of all 
musical instruments in your home? 
Other styles $25 to $200. 
Write for catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Besliner G h Co., M " 
Canadian Distributors 
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with the imported product. But our production 
is still small and, on the whole, it seems very 
doubtful if the free admission of meats will mate- 
rially affect the prices of American beef cattle. 





HE following note is from the Murfreesboro, 
Tenn., Journal: 





“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


“A meeting of the farmers and stock 
breeders of Rutherford County was held at 
the Courthouse Saturday. They organized 
the Rutherford County Creamery Associa- 
tion. The creamery will be operated on the 
co-operative plan, the method upon which 
the Franklin County Creamery Association, 
at Winchester, has been so successfully oper- 
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TAIT BUTLER, hissieur “w mt ated. Four hundred cows have been pledg- 
piper "Contributing Editor, | ed and it is believed that 500 will be secured 


by next Saturday, the date of the next meet- 
ing. A representative of the Department of 
Animal Industry, at Washington, D. C.; offi- 
cials of the Franklin County Creamery Asso- 
ciation, and a representative of the Industrial 
Department of the N. C. & St. L., Railway 
will be present.’’ 


JOHN S. PEARSON, . 4 Secretary-Treasurer. 
J. Frank Fooshe, General Representative. 








HE Wake County Union brethren are getting 
ready to go ahead with their plan for a cotton 
warehouse, and perhaps other forms of business 
co-operation. Every stockholder should be pres- 
ent at the meeting in Raleigh Saturday, August 9. 
Wake’s leadership means much to all the rest of 
the State. . 


This is the right way to proceed with creamery 
organization. First of all, be sure that at least 
400 cows are pledged; then see that the plan is 
truly co-operative; and then have an Agricul- 
tural Department expert pass upon the matter. 





ORTH Dakota has taken an advanced step in 

the passage of a stallion registration law, 
which will prevent the use and registration of any 
mongrel or scrub stallions for public service after 
January 1,1916. This is rather drastic legisla- 
tion, but it is wise. No greater service could be 
done any State than to secure the use of pure- 
bred sires and it is only a pity that there is no 
way to make such a law apply to the private as 
well as the public use of all scrub and mongrel 
sires of all kinds. 








Uncle Cornpatch’s Opinion of the Senate. 
NCLE Cornpatch had his oldest, blackest, 
U strongest pipe going yesterday morning when 
he came into the office. The stenographer 
coughed twice, choked once, and with a final 
despairing sneeze left the room; and Uncle Corn- 
patch at once took possession of her seat so as to 
be sure that the Editor-Man would not miss any 
of the conversation or escape any of the fragrance. 
“Buddy,” he began, ‘‘the longer I live the less I 
think of Jim Riggins and the United States Sen- 
ate. They are about the two obstructin’est crit- 
ters I ever knowed, ’less it was an ol’ bay mare 
mule I bought oncet, jist to keep John Blaine’s 
widder from havin’ to give her away. I thought 
I wus doin’ a good deed then, but I wan’t; fer 
I’ve never been able to like that po’ woman sence. 
An’ I thought I wus doin’ a good thing when I 
dragged Jim Riggins into buyin’ a stump puller 
with four more of us, but I wa’nt. Jim an’ that 
ol’ mule’s jist alike. If the ol’ mule wus in the 
pasture, you’d have to wear yo’rself out to drive 
her to the barn, an’ when she got to the barn, 
she’d go in every stall but her own, an’ when you 
hitched her up she’d want to pull goin’ down hill, 
an’ swing out to one side on level ground, an’ 
maybe balk when you struck a grade. That’s Jim 
Riggins up and down, an’ in my opinion that’s 
the Senate of these United States. 

“What’s the Senate done to you, Uncle Corn- 
patch? I didn’t know you had been appointed to 
office, but I guess your confirmation will come 
around all right in’’— 

“That'll do,” said the old man shortly. ‘“‘Make 
an effort, Buddy, an’ see if you can talk sense five 
minutes, then you can recooperate the rest of the 
day.” This sally pleased Uncle Cornpatch so 
much that a faint smile broke through his whis- 
kers and his eyés brightened into their natural 
twinkle. : 

“Put out that pipe, then,’’ said the Editor- 
Man, ‘‘and tell me your troubles.” 

“My troubles! I reckon it ain’t y’or troubles 
any longer. Didn’t you see what the Postmaster- 
Gineral proposed to do with the pa’cels post an’ 
how the Senate’s pullin’ back in the traces an’ 
wantin’ to know what right he has, an’ all that?” 

“Oh, yes; I saw that. Special stamps no longer 
required; C. O. D. packages; registry fee reduced; 
lower rates and larger packages in the first and 
second zones, and an attempt to work some of 
the intricacies out of that complicated zone sys- 
tem, so that an ordinary man could mail a pack- 
age without too “much trouble—yes I saw that 
Mr. Burleson proposed all this. He actually wants 
to make the parcel post as useful as possible, it 
seems. I think more of him than I used to.” 

“Yes, but what do you think of these here Sen- 
ators who seem to be skeered the pa’cel post’ll 
be too handy for us ol’ codgers? 
gits on my nerves.” 

“There’s no use to get wrought up Uncle Corn- 





T IS announced that “at a public health exhibit 

now in progress in Baltimore the rules for pre- 
venting mental disorders are reduced to these: 
(1) The daily bath habit, (2) the daily exercise 
habit, (3) the laughing habit, (4) the moderation- 
in-all-things habit.”” These rules seem to be 
equally good for maintaining both physical and 
mental health—and they are even more useful in 
hot weather than any other time. To keep well in 
summer our farmers should especially avoid im- 
moderate eating, especially meats; should abstain 
from all alcoholic drinks; should use a maximum 
quantity of water internally and externally, and 
screen and keep out the typhoid-carrying housefly 
and the malaria-carrying mosquito. 





_ the wild animals in the tropics know the 
value of co-operation and act upon it. It is 
the “Law of the Jungle” as Kipling gives it in his 
‘“‘wisdom-packed poem’’:— 
“Now this is the Law of the Jungle, as old 
- and as true as the sky; 
And the Wolf that shall keep it may prosper, 
but the Wolf that shall break it must die. 
As the Creeper that cireles the tree-trunk, 
so the Law runneth forward and back; 
For the strength of the Pack is the Wolf, and 
the strength of the Wolf is the Pack.”’ 
This is but another statement of ‘Each for all 
and all for each,” 





OES your wife leave the sewing-machine out 
in the yard over night in a rain storm? The 
inquiry sounds absurd, of course, and yet one of 
our exchanges puts the matter very forcibly when 
it comparés such an imaginary proceeding to 
what is actually happening on thousands of South- 
ern farms. We quote: 


“What would a man say to his wife if she 
were to leave her $50 sewing-machine out in 
the yard over night in a rain storm? Well, 
he would say a plenty if she persisted in 
leaving <t out in the weather. And yet the 
same lord of creation has left his farm ma- 
chinery standing in the fence-corner. Many 
of these costly tools will stand out unpro- 
tected all winter. What should your wife, 
Mr. Farmer, do to you? She should get a 
rolling pin after you and make you house 
them now.’’ 





OME have predicted. that placing beef on the 

free list, as is proposed in the new tariff bill, 
will seriously depress the prices of beef cattle in 
this country. This is not likely to occur. Argen- 
tine beef or that which must be shipped long dis- 
tances from Australia will always be at a disad- 
vantage in competing with the local fresh sur-e 
plus. Moreover, the quality of Argentine beef is 
low compared with the American beef produced 
in the Corn Belt. Whatever effect the free ad- 
mission of South American and Australian meats 
may have on the prices of beef in this country 
should be felt most in the South, because our 
grade of beef is also low and is, therefore, the 
part of American beef that would compete most 


They’re what 
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patch. Do you know why Congress passed a par- 
cel post bill at all?”’ 

“To save their own hides, I think—at least a 
lot of ’em.” 

“My opinion exactly. if the farmers and others 
had not deluged their Congressmen and Senators 
with letters demanding a parcel post, the express 
companies would have had things their own way 
yet, and you wouldn’t have been grumbling be- 
cause the law wasn’t just what you wanted right 
from the jump. Too much luxury is likely to 
spoil you old farmers, and you must not expect 
everything at once. Some day it will be so you 
can take a parcel down to the front gate and mail 
it as easily as you can a letter; but that day will 
not come until the farmers have written a lot 
more pointed letters and, I expect, elected a few 
new Congressmen and Senators.” 

“That’s allus yo’r talk. ‘Write letters, write 
letters.’ Don’t you think we git tired of writin’ 
now an’ then?” 

“Guess so, but what else are you going to do?” 

Uncle Cornpatch grinned. “They got us, ain’t 
they? What’ll we tell ’em this time?” 

“Well, here’s a letter from Congressman Lewis, 
of Maryland, advising you to protest against the 
striking out of the ‘administrative powers’ clause 
of the bill. That is the clause under which the 
Postmaster-General is making these changes, and 
which the Senators say doesn’t give him the au- 
thority. Just drop your Congressman and both 
your Senators a line, saying: ‘‘We want the parcel 
post service extended and simplified, and believe 
the Postmaster-General is on the right track. I 
trust you will help and not hinder him in this 
work.’ A few such letters will make a great im- 
pression on most legislators.” 

“Oh, you can count on me; but why do you 
reckon these Senators are so dead set ag’in the 
farmer havin’ a fair chance with the rest of the 
worl’?” 

“I don’t think they are. You don’t think your 
old mule balked because she disliked you, or that 
Jim Riggins refuses to do team-work out of ill- 
feeling, do you?” 

“No, it’s jist the way of the pesky critters, [ 
reckon.” 

“Well, it’s just the Senate’s way to hold back 
and oppose anything that looks like lessening its 
own power. Besides, other folks are right there 
to tell what they want and the farmer is not. 
That is why he usually counts for so tittle, and 
why the legislators are so likely to forget him 
If you and the rest of The Progressive Farmer 
readers should all write letters asking for an ex- 
tension of the parcel post, there’d be mighty little 
opposition to Mr. Burleson’s plans from Southern 
Senators. And if you don’t do it, the matter is 
likely to stand just where it is.” 

“Wall, I’m used to it. Gimme a sheet of paper 
an’ Ill tell ’em my tale of woe. An’ when I git 
this job done I’m goin’ to tell about Jim Riggins 
an’ that stump puller. Then you’ll see why I said 
him an’ the Senate an’ the ol’ bay mule was ali 
alike.” 

And Uncle Cornpatch took the Editor-Man’s 
best pen and went to work. 





A Thought for the Week. 


A NY intelligent layout of county roads should 





consider the different purposes to which 

different roads are put. One is a heavy- 
traffic thoroughfare for loaded wagons and auto- 
mobiles. It must have direct lines, easy grades 
and well-made road-beds. Another is a farm 
road, serving only one or two small back home- 
steads. It requires less attention. Still other 
roads will be chiefly valuable because they offer 
especially attractive scenery. They border on 
some lake, follow some river, or traverse a tract 
of fine woodland. Such scenic roads there are, Or 
ought to be, in every country district, and in any 
fair estimate they are just as valuable as the 
traffic roads. It ought to be recognized as a pud- 
lic duty to open these up and make them ropular 
Every man knows that the most attractive scenery 
in the world clings naturally to the country roa. 
What more enjoyable recreation is there than to 
explore mile after mile in a comfortable buggy, 
on a bicycle or in a gaod motor car?—Prof?. Frank 
A. Waugh. 
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RACIAL SEGREGATION NECESSARY TO 
EDUCATION AND CO-OPERATION. 


By CLARENCE POE 











\ & HAD expected to resume discussion of 
Western co-operation in this week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer, but the uninterrupted 

flow of letters on racial segregation continues to 
push other matters aside. And this is perhaps 
just as well because we might as well admit that 
the present wholesale sandwiching of whites and 
Negroes in our rural districts is perhaps the main 
thing in the way of developing rural co-operation 
in the South. If we can once get groups of wholly 
white communities, it will be far easier to get the 
farmers in them to pull together, whereas at pres- 
ent the white people in the South are too scat- 
tered to win success with ten thousand co-operative 
enterprises that would succeed if white farmers 
were grouped together. And especially does the 
present sandwiching of whites and Negroes: mili- 
tate against education—against good schools for 
both races. Your community, if a white commun- 
ity, might be able to support a good nine-months 
high school perhaps when it cannot afford a six- 
months’ one-teacher school at present. 

It is fitting therefore for us to discuss this sub- 
ject in this ‘“‘Education, -Co-operation’’ depart- 
ment, and it is fitting for the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Co-operative Union to discuss it. That 
such a policy as we are advocating is sorely need- 
ed throughout the South, we believe 90 per cent 
of the white people admit, and if this is true, we 
believe it is a slander on our people to say that 
they cannot work out a solution. They can if they 
will, and it will come sooner or later. 

* * * 
Some Further Illustrations. 


LLUSTRATIONS of the need of some policy 

might be given indefinitely. Before us now as 

we write this“is a personal letter from a friend in 
Virginia who says: 

‘It is the gravest problem confronting us of 
the South to-day—this selling land promiscu- 
ously to the Negro race. In my neighbor- 
hood the white school population is 12. The 
Negro school population is 140. Can I be 
satisfied to raise my children under such con- 
ditions? I am trying to sell out. Have been 
offered $12,000 cash for my farm by a Negro. 

It is worth $20,000 and would bring it if the 

surroundings were different.”’ 
And in the writer’s own experience, as has al- 
ready been said, the problem has confronted him 
repeatedly. The old homestead in which we were 
reared is absolutely vacant this year, we having 
refused to sell to a Negro, and the white family 
who were there last year having left because there 
were not enough white neighbors in the commun- 
ity. There was something epic, something tragic, 
about the letter we had only last week from a 
cousin who lives on a strip of this old farm. ‘“‘It 
looks like sometime we will have to give up this 
community to the blacks,’ he wrote me half-de- 
spairingly, and yet with a determination to make 
yet other efforts before giving up—and all at once 
the epic significance of his struggle dawned upon 
us. He is a hero of the rear-guard of our ancient 
Anglo-Saxon civilization who still keeps the colors 
flying and still wages a valiant battle to hold a 
community for the white race and the white man’s 
civilization, tho almost surrounded by a silent, in- 
Sidious, ever-advancing opposition. And he is but 
a type—a type of thousands and thousands of 
others°who are similarly fighting similar tragic 
battles all over the South from Virginia to Texas 
and whose appeals, alas! have been but voices in 
the wilderness, unheard and unregarded by the 
town-dwelling leaders of our race. 

% * 8 
Negroes Stand Together; White People Don’t. 
VERYBODY knows that the Negroes stand to- 
gether. They are notoriously clannish in ev- 

erything. They help one another even to the ex- 
tent of shielding Negro criminals from the law. 

But while the Negroes have been pulling to- 
gether in this way, what has been the attitude of 
our white people in this vital matter of saving the 
rural South to the white race? Everybody knows 
that the shameful and disgraceful fact is that the 
white people have not been pulling together, but 
that the white city land-owner and merchant has 
too often practically taken sides against the 
Struggling white tenant and small farmer and in 
favor of the Negro. I once said to a big planta- 
tion owner living in Memphis who had lands in 
Mississippi, ‘““What Mississippi needs is fewer big 
plantations cultivated by Negro tenants and more 
thrifty, enterprising, industrious small white 
farmers—more white people. Why don’t you 
‘ry to get white tenants?” “I don’t want them,” 
he replied. “They won’t spend money and run ac- 
counts at our stores like the Negroes will, and be- 
sides they soon want to buy land themselves. The 


Negroes make more money for us” 

In other words, the Southern white farmer not 
only has (1) the economic disadvantage of com- 
petition with the Negro’s low living standards, (2) 
the social disadvantage of being forced from his 
home when Negro neighbors become too numer- 
ous, but too often (3) the big plantation owner 
denies this struggling white man a Negro’s chance 
to rent land simply because he is thrifty and am- 
bitious to own a home—tho thrift and home- 
owning are two of the qualities needed to make a 
State great. Must the State then be ruined, the 
fundamental virtues discouraged, and white peo- 
ple denied an equal chance to the land in order to 
make easier profits for a few city-dwellers—men 
having no interest in a rural civilization because 
they have no stake in it? This is indeed one of 
the most serious phases of the whole problem and 
it is no wonder our small farmers feel somewhat 
bitterly about it. One South Carolina farmer, it 
will be recalled, ended his article two weeks ago 
by saying:— 

“T want to say further that the strongest 
opposition we will encounter will come 
(strange as it may seem) from town land- 
Owners and supply merchants, a great many 
of whom would willingly condemn their 
country to the mongrel civilization, for the 
sake of a little temporary profit.” 

* * * 


Where There is a Will There is a Way. 


N SIMILAR vein, Mr. C. P. Grizzard, of Virgin- 
ia writes: ; 

‘It is a deplorable fact that our merchants, 
our horse dealers, and our land owners will 
help the Negro when they would refuse help 
to the poor white man. Large farms are a 
curse to the South. The owners will take 
their families to the villages and cities to 
give their children better school and social 
advantages and rent out their farms to the 
Negroes.”’ 


From a Chatham County, N. C., reader comes @ 
somewhat similar expression: 


“The Negroes first ran us out because some 
white people moved to town, became mer- 
chants who furnished supplies for the Negro 
to make their crops, and now have sold their 
country land to them in farms containing 20, 
30, or 40 acres, and occasionally 100 acres or 
more. They sometimes give them a long time 
for payments, the Negroes seldom getting out 
of debt until they go to public works to get 
out. They settle on these farms, have large 
families generally, and simply crowd us out, 
causing us to seek a village or town where 
white people can co-operate, have schools and 
churches, and where it is understood that no 
Negroes own lots mixed with white people.” 


There is your problem—the ruin of a rural civil- 
ization by people who have no stake in it and so 
don’t care. For that reason it might be best to 
amend our suggestion of last week—our plan for 
having white land-owners in a white district de- 
cide whether or not any land should be sold to 
Negroes, and vice-versa—by limiting it to resi- 
dent land-owners. Certainly the future of the 
social life of a community should not be deter- 
mined by men who don’t live in it and don’t care 
whether it is a fit place for a white man to live 
or not. 

It may be that the Atlanta segregation and the 
similar segregation plans we have suggested for 
our country districts might be declared in con- 
flict with the Fourteenth Amendment. Some 
lawyers think so, some do not. But we repeat 
that if our people make up their minds that segre- 
gation is a good and necessary thing, they will 
find a way to put it into effect—just as they did 
in the case of Negro disfranchisement despite an 
iron-bound Amendment specifically designed to 
prevent it. 

If such a direct law as we proposed last week 
would be unconstitutional, might not the same 
result be effected indirectly by saying that no 
land should be sold to any man in any specified 
district if a petition against the sale were signed 
by a majority of the resident land-owners in such 
district? In a predominantly white community 
then, it could be understood (or formally de- 
clared) that this law would be invoked only to 
keep the community white, and so the matter 
would be settled without further trouble. 

“Where there’s a will there’s a way.’ This 
thing can be settled if the people make up their 
minds. oe “ac8 


What We Can Do and What We Can’t. 


T MUST be settled, however, by a combination 
of public sentiment and some such moderate 
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legislation as we have suggested—legislation 
bearing equally on both races. All talk of a law 
directly prohibiting land-ownership by Negroes, 
like the California law prohibiting land-ownership 
by Japanese, is out of the question and is specifi- 
cally unconstitutional, the difference being that 
Negroes are citizens and Japanese are not. 

Perhaps we shall also need some further legis- 
lation, however. One of our readers, for example, 
Mr. Isaac H. Smith, of Scotland Neck, N. C., 
thinks the crop-lien law must be repealed. We 
quote from his letter: 





“I think your views on the Negro are 
sound. When our North Carolina farmers 
get rid of the Negro and the crop-lien law, 
we will have the finest farming country in 
the world. 

“T would like to call your attention to the 
crop-lien law. It was passed many years age 
to assist farmers to make a crop—to mort- 
gage something not in existence. It was a 
blessing at the time but now it is a curse— 
like protection for infant industries; but 
they never get grown. I don’t think the 
farmers will ever be independent as long 
as they have this law to fall back on. It has 
taken the control of the labor and put it in 
the hands of the big merchants.” 


We should like to hear further expressions on 
this subject. 
es * & 


Put All the Whildren in School This Fall. 


UR letter from a North Carolina Negro has 

stirred up a lot of discussion; and while a 
few subscribers thought we should not have print- 
ed it, we believe our white people ought to 
know what the Negroes are saying and thinking, 
and this letter gave them an idea. And we ought 
also to see frankly to what extent the Negro told 
the truth about some things, and keep these 
things from being true any longer. Here, for ex- 
amplé, is a vigorous rejoinder from Bro. R. H. 
Jones, a Farmers’ Union man from Lemon 
Springs, N. C.: 


“The North Carolina Negro’s letter should 
cause every white reader of The Progressive 
Farmer to wake up. Especially should it 
stir the pride and ambition of every white 
boy and girl in the South to secure the best 
education possible if they have to live on 
bread crust and dress in coats made of guano 
sacks. 

“God bless you, white boys and girls, the > 
Negroes are not ashamed of their clothes. 
They have discovered that it takes knowl- 
edge and not fine clothes to develop a boy or 
girl into a man or woman of intellectual 
ability to achieve success in every undertak- 
ing. Boys, keep your faces and hands clean, 
dress the best you can, work and educate 
yourselves, and you have two inseparable 
powers—education and industry—that will 
stay by you if every other thing on earth 
fails. A fool may and does laugh at clothes 
out of fashion, but a wise man will not sneer 
at a well-rounded and developed mind.” 


The Farmers’ Union which was perhaps the chief 
agency in getting compulsory education in North 
Carolina, should now bestir itself to compel all 
the children to go to school as Bro. Jones sug- 
gests, and no father or mother should let a child 
stay away for lack of fine clothes. The writer 
would never have got any schooling at all if he 
had waited for them. We must see that every 
white child goes to school and then that the 
schools train for work and industry. Make every 
boy study agriculture. 

Our white readers have also bridled mightily at 
the North Carolina Negro’s boast about the indus- 
try of his race and his charge that white people 
are not willing to do hard work. Mr. James C. 
Dabney, Lorman, Miss., sends a typical answer as 
follows: 


“IT have a white man with me that comes 
by lantern light every morning and feeds 
while I get up and build the fire in the stove 
and do what I can to help my wife with 
breakfast. We tried a Negro cook but after she 
made an effort to get here early enough, she 
gave it up. When breakfast is ready I go 
out and ring the bell, the hired man and my 
family sit down to breakfast. If he is going 
to the field that day his team is harnessed 
ready for work. You can imagine the scene 
in the Negro’s house; ‘Get up, John, don't 
you hear that bell? You better get down to 
that barn or Mr. Jim will be up here after 
you again.’ * * * * * There isn’t a Negro in 
this neighborhood that has been able to get 
out in the sun and do a day’s work with my 
hired man nor any that could make me hunt 
shade.”’ 


This is the spirit that will make the South 
great. 
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BULLETIN No. 81 
by the 
Dishisrestenes of Agriculture 
of Tennessee 


recommends the use of @ 


HOG WALLOW 


for 


KEEPING HOGS 
FREE FROM LICE 


and Curing Pitch Mange or 
Eczema, Urticaria, and 
Keeping Hogs Clean. 
We originally introduced the use of the 
Hog Wallow and will send free mg any one 
who raises hogs a 


working plans for Sfameee Comenh Hog 
ow. 


Write for this Free Circular. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dept. Animal al Industry, 
—=~S 

















e 
W igh Your Own Produce 
and know positively that you are getting a 
“square deal.” 

Mistakes may cost you thousands of dollars. 

You have absolute protection with a 
McDONALD PITLESS SCALE. 

Itis the most substantially built, the strong- 
est, heaviest, most accurate wagon and stock 
scale you can buy at any price. Requires no pit. 
Can be erected by anybody. Channnel steel 
frame will last a lifetime—Protected bearings 
—Cannot freeze. Used for 
weighing U.S. Mails. Un- 
equalled accuracy. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET. 
Flying Dutchman Dealers 

sell them. 


MOLINE PLOW CO. 


Dept. 10 MOLINE, ILL. 


STOP THAT PESKY TAIL !! 


There is no longer any 
use in having your eyes 
knocked out, and the 
milk ruined by the in- 
cessant switching of a 
cow’s tail. The Sanitary 
Cow-Tall Holder holds a 
cow’s tail gently, but firmly, without annoying 
or frightening her, and relieves the most dis- 
agreeable partof milking It Also Keeps the 
Milk Cleaner. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
25c. each or $2.00 per dozen—prepaid. Agents 
Wanted. Big Seller. 

Hogan & Junkin, Starkville, Mississippi. 


A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breaking less than 2 percent. Alsothreshes Wheat an 
Oats. ‘The machine I have been looking for 20 years.”* 
—Prof W. F. Massey. *‘A a that will meet every 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Mor Tenn. Experiment Sta- 
tion. Nothing like it. Booklet “A” FREE 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 


HARVESTER with Binder Attachment 
cuts and throws in piles on harvester 
or windrow. Manand horse cuts and 


queeeeeeeenShocks equal with acorn binder. Sold 
in every state. Price $20.00. W. H. BUXTON, of Johns- 
town, Ohio, writes: ‘‘The Harvester has proven all you 
elaim for it; he Harvester saved me over $25.00 in labor 
last year’s corn cutting. I cut over 500 shocks; will 
make 4 bushels corn to a shock.’? Testimonials and 
catalog free, showing pictures of harvester. Address 

wEW PROCES S MFG. CO., SALINA, KANSAS. 





























Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to co-operate with you in all progressive 
movements, 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








QUESTIONS ABOUT SHEEP. 


Some Things Mr. French Has Been 
Telling His Correspondents. 


ANY of our readers have been 
writing lately concerning sheep 
breeding and handling and I will 
touch, in this article, some points 
supplementing the answers sent in 
personal letters. 

In selecting breeding ewes —if 
one is so fortunate to be able to pick 
his animals from a good-sized flock— 
look first at the head, and especially 
the eyes. Great breeding females al- 
most always have heads broad be- 
tween the eyes, and the eyes them- 
selves are perhaps the best indica- 
tion of breed character. 

Having a flock of ewes, each one 
with broad head and large, mild eyes, 
one need pay little attention to other 


dropped on the damp land during 
the cold months. 


Lambs that come during any of 
the winter months may be cared for 
with little trouble, because of the 
mildness of our winters, and the 
abundance of succulent feed that is 
available for the ewes all winter. 
However, dependence should not be 
made on these succulent crops for 
the ewes’ entire winter ration, else a 
crop of weak lambs may result. The 
better way is to provide a light ra- 
tion of clover or pea hay for the 
flock and as lambing time approach- 
es a light grain ration may be fed 
with profit. Cottonseed meal has 
been condemned by some as feed for 
breeding ewes, but after eight years’ 
use of the meal I have nothing but 
praise to give it, when fed not more 
than one-fourth of a pound per ewe 
































HOLSTEIN COW, EDNA, OWNED BY NORTH CAROLINA A, AND M. 
COLLEGE. 





details of selection, except to exam- 
ine the udder of each ewe to make 
sure that there is no defect here; 
and, of course, the better the fleece 
the animal carries, the greater will 
be the profit from the wool. 

In the selection of the ram I would 
look more to correct form and qual- 
ity than to extreme size; altho no 
runt should be selected, of course. 
What I mean is that good quality 
should not, in my opinion, be sacri- 
ficed for mere size. The call of the 
market is greater all the time for 
the tidy, compact carcass, with small 
waste in bone and offal. Animals of 
this type mature at an early age, too, 
so are ready for market at the time 
when they represent the greater 
profit. Summer care of the ewes in 
the humid sections means change of 
pasture every two weeks, plenty of 
salt (we pour a teacupful of turpen- 
tine on each two gallons of salt, to 
aid in combating stomach worms), 
and—while I don’t know whether we 
receive any benefit from this or not 
—we use tobacco dust with the salt 
—one part of salt to four of dust— 
as aid in keeping the worm pest in 
subjection. 

Anywhere in the South the shep- 
herd is standing in his own light 
who does not provide an abundance 
of winter-growing crops for sheep 
grazing; and the breeding flock 
should be running on these crops— 
and on the permanent pastures—ev- 
ery day during the winter, and dur- 
ing the night also when the weather 
is not stormy. A light shed with en- 
tire south side open, so the sun may 
shine all the way across, is, I believe, 
ideal protection for the flock at times 
when a shed is needed. This shed 
will be made use of during weeks 
when the lambs are coming, for the 
new-born lamb is a “tender plant’ 
and should not be allowed to be 





per day, in connection with succulent 
pasture and a light ration of legume 
hay. Feed the meal in broad-bottom- 
ed troughs (14 inches to 16 inches 
wide) and the animals will consume 
it with no danger of choking. Our 
crops of lambs have run from 100 to 
130 per cent during the time we 
have been using this method of win- 
ter handling of the ewes, so we con- 
clude it is all right. 


Rye, one bushel per acre, with six 
pounds of crimson clover seed, has 
been our main dependence for win- 
ter grazing, and we usually make 
use of this pasture until May 1. We 
think it a good plan to get the ewes 
a little thin in flesh just before the 
breeding season arrives, then get 
them on to fresh feed and have them 
gaining rapidly in flesh when the 
ram is turned with them. The only 
trouble we have had with this is that 
we haven’t been able to get the ewes 
thin. They will persist in keeping 
too fat. It makes me feel sometimes 
that we ought to have one or two of 
those bushy pastures we see so many 
of. I don’t see how the ewes could 
help getting thin in them. 

The period of gestation in ewes 
is five months, so if January lambs 
are wanted the ram should go with 
the flock August first, or better, a 
few days earlier. Then the sheep- 
man will be lucky if half his crop of 
lambs comes before February 15. A 
vigorous yearling ram should care 
for 35 to 45 ewes and a strong lamb, 
20 to 35. If the flock is kept near 
the farm buildings—so it will not be 
too much trouble—a light feed of 
grain once per day will, when fed to 
the ram, help some in securing the 
early lambs. 

Mutton is the thing in which the 
profit lies, so by all means use the 
mutton-bred ram. A. L. FRENCH. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
* Sweet Curdling” of Milk. 


ILL you please tell me what ails 

the milk we get from a cow 
about ten years of age? Runs in 
natural pasture, we do not feed any- 
thing, milk turns to clabber soon 
after milking; does not sour, but 
curds in a sweet state, then shortly 
turns to whey, remaining sweet. 


Answer by Eugene Butler.—This 
condition is commonly Known ag 
“sweet curdling’ or “sweet coagu- 
lation.’’ It is due to the action of a 
certain class of bacteria which se- 
crete ferments causing this peculiar 
condition of the milk.» These bacteria 
are very numerous and are most al- 
ways found in samples of sweet milk. 
As a general rule, however, they are 
of no importance, as normal milk 
kept at the temperature of from 60 
to 70 degrees tends to develop the 
lactic acid bacteria, which cause the 
natural souring of milk. The class 
of bacteria causing ‘‘sweet curdling” 
and the lactic acid bacteria are an- 
tagonistic and one is not found where 
the other is actively at work. This 
being the case if it were found that 
“sweet curdling’’ was taking place 
in spite of all precautions, it would 
be advisable to keep the milk under 
such conditions as would .favor the 
normal souring of the milk. In order 
to promote normal souring, a small 
amount of sour milk might be added. 
This would give the lactic acid bac- 
teria a start and they would so an- 
tagonize the other class of bacteria 
that ‘“‘sweet curdling’’ would not take 
place. 

Other means of promoting the for- 
mation of lactic acid are the keeping 
of the milk under sanitary condi- 
tions and at a temperature of from 60 
to 70 degrees F., as milk which sours 
at this temperature will contain bac- 
teria of a common lactic acid type. 

After milk has been contaminated 
with this class of bacteria, (sweet 
curdling), it is very difficult to get 
rid of them and great care should be 
exercised in the handling of the milk 
in such a way as to prevent freshly 
drawn milk from becoming unduly 
contaminated. Having the pails 
cleaned with cold water, using a 
brush and some washing powder (no 
dish rag) then scald and expose to 
the sun. The udder and flanks of 
the cow should be kept clean and, in 
fact, everything in connection with 
the drawing of the milk should be 
kept in a clean, sanitary condition. 
Milk drawn under conditions pre- 
venting contamination and then kept 
in such a condition as to promote the 
normal souring, is not likely to be 
affected by “‘sweet curdling.’’ 





I am a breeder of swine and sell a 
litter each month and am glad to 
have a strong demand for them, but 
am sorry to see my good pigs placed 
in a strong box where they must 
work out their pork-making destiny 
under sore hardships. I urge my 
friends not to buy unless they have 
a lot with ample forage, yet many 
will barter their last plug for a haz- 
ard to raise pork costing 20 cents per 
pound. The hog is too useful a farm 
citizen to be condemned for life to 
a small cell.—I. M. Hawkins, Yadkin 
Valley, N. C. 





I desire to say to the Progressive 
readers that I lost a cow yesterday 
from licking nitrate of soda—all 
through neglect of mine by not put- 
ting soda out of the way of the cat- 
tle. The cow was worth at least $60 
to me.—W. Harry Hatcher. 





Headquarters of the reorganized Dairy 
Division of the Southern Railway will be ree 
moved from Washington to Atlanta with 
Dr. C. M. Morgan, dairy agent, in charge. 
Working under his direction will be the fol- 
lowing assistant dairy and poultry agents’ 
F. H. Denniss, with headquarters at Colum- 
bus, Miss.; G. W. Humphrey, Birmingham, 
Ala.; C. A. Hutton, Knoxville, Tenn.; Wal- 
ter G. Fitzpatrick, Atlanta.; C. T. Rice, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Carlton Ball, St. Louis, 
Mo.; J. P. Quinerly, Jr., who will continue 
to travel with the dairy instruction car. 
The services of these men, all of whom have 
had wide practical experience and are thor- 
oughly conversant with Southern conditions, 
will be without cost to dairymen, farmers 
and all persons interested in poultry oF 
dairying. 
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BERKSHIRES. “*, 
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“A DOLLAR DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS 
YOUR’N.” 


Berkshire or 
Tamworth PIGS 
Sold on 
Installment Plan 


WRITE 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 














OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


BERKSHIRES 
6 Bred Sows 


Price $40 each. 
First Order Gets Choice. 





























SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





$5 














Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $1500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTA 











50 BERKSHIRES 50 


For the next 30 days we will make 
a special offer of ie pure-bred 
Berkshire boar pigs, three to four 
months old at $15 and $20 each. Ev- 
ery pig will be registered and guar- 
anteed satisfactory or money re- 
j turned. 


PINEHURST FARM 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Ourfarms are devoted exclusively to the 
Production of Berkshires. Breeders in the following 
States have been supplied from our great herd: New 
York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Texas, and Porto Rico. Berkshires for foundation and 
show purposes a specialty. 

THE BLUE RIDGE BERKSHIRE FARMS, 
Asheville, N. C. 


SiIxTYyY 
Berkshires, Duroc-Jerseys, Poland Chinas 


AT 


PUBLIC AUCTION 


Wednesday, August 27, 1913 


ON THE 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE FAIR GROUNDS 




















REEDERS AND FARMERS in need 

of new blood to replenish their 
herds will find animals of special merit 
represented in this sale. Herd boars, gilts, 
and sows will be sold at prices to suit the 
Southern breeder. All stock pure bred. 









Sale Held Under the Management of the 
North Carolina Swine Breeders’ Association 







FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS THE 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, 


West Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
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> man nan 
Doddie Land Stock Farm 
““Home of the Angus® 
40 Head—Young Bulls and Helfers—40 Head 
Write your wants, or better still, come and see our 
herd of 50 head breeding cows with their great 
calves and select your future herd bull. 


H, T. PARKER & SONS 
Route 1, Tullahoma, Tenn. 
a 








Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Bale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 
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LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Herefords Pet. b¢r2 in fhe South. 


Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 


JERSEYS. 








PARA Irnrmns 
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TENNESSEE JERSEYS ano BERKSHIRES 


Five registered heifers for sale at $85 00 to 
$125 00 each. A bull calf by Fontaine’s Chief 
97158, dam imported Isis Mascotte 
price $85.00. 


A few Berkshire boars and gilts six months 
to one year old. Address 


EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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Kimball Farm Shropshires 


Our flock is headed by the great Sire David- 
son’s 2508 We have some of the finest 
ram and ewe lambs in the coun- 
try, yearlings next spring. 

Also fine lot of Angora goats. this year’s 

i bucks and does. 
Registered Berkshire and Duroc-Jersey 
swine, Jersey cattle and purebred poultry. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. .C 





“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 


STALLIONS MARES GELDINGS 
Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 

Show Horses All Ages 

The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 


Lowest prices and liberalterms. Our shipping expert gets cheap- 
est freight. 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 

For Best service accurately describe your wants. 

ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 











TAMWORTHS. Duroc-Jersey Swine 


josverua cnn at bargain prices. Must sell, Bred gilts and 
: a wo-months-old pigs. is is your chance. 
TAMWORTH a suse, Rogiish, Cane Write for prices and descriptions. All are 

Farrowed by 700 to 900 1b. of the best breeding. 


PIGS Champion sows and sired FRANK C. MORRIS, Tr 

by 900 and 1100 Ib. Grand Champion boars. S, Trevilians, Va. 
A@Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 

South. Won 196 premiums and 17 championships at 

nine shows in 1912, 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 











Registered DUROCS and BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Some excellent pigs immunized from chol- 
era, $5 to $7.50 each, at 8 weeks old; from 
excellent stock used in teaching work. 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn, 

















The Grand Champion 
Tamworth Show Boar Winner at Iowa, Mich., 
Minn., Wis., and the Great Internatlonal Livestock shows 


POLAND CHINAS, 
1912, Will guarantee him to equal this record this | ““~~~~ 
Fail Weight in show fix, near 1000 pounds. Price $500. 


Other show prospects for sale. POLAND CHINA HOGS 


pd paige outof large prolific sows by great massive 
Pigs, bred gilts and boars | 204FS.. pure-bred. 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at} T,. E, BROWN, Murfr 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but i id eesboro, Tenn. 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr. 


Russoliville, Ky. 








HOLSTEINS. 


R. 1, Winston-Salem, N.C. | ~~~" SSS 











| Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs 


j Four weeks to four months old, 
now ready for shipment. | 
Can ship pigs not related. Open gilts also. 
WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
W. L, VAUGHAN, Prop. SYCAMORE, VA. 


Shipping Point, Motley, Va. 
, a a 











Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Ered Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
notakin. High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 


— 





HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 
Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines of the best, Pigs and bred sows ready 


to ship. : 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


PPAR PPP PLD PPP LISI PPA 
. Th 1- 

DUROC JERSEY ‘PIGS iy is ‘ght, the price ts 
H . rite me 
pag Erg ee ae them. , They are profit- 


makers. Ww. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C, 


COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well 
known as to need nocomment, But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is 
equally valuable as a FEED FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait But- 
ler, formerly of the South Carolina Experiment Station, a recognized authority on 
animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses and mules: “I 
would rather have two pounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of corn. I would 
rather two pounds of Cottonseed Meal tham four pounds of oats. Corn is a good horse 
feed, but we are wasting two milliom dollars per year in South Carolina in feeding an 
all-corn ration.” Hon. H. C. Hammond, of Augusta, Ga., a distinguished breeder of 
fine horses, says: “Cottonseed Meal makes the dry ration of the horse go down, and, 
what is more important, go through, so I have come to believe that, aside from its won- 
derful nutritive value, Cottonseed Meal, in the aid it gives to the peristaltic movement 
in the horse, is worth its cost many times over.” Let us send you free booklet, full of 
valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Address, The Bureau of 
Publicity of the THXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERA’ ASSOCIATION, 808 Main Street, 


PURE-BRED REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 Brattleboro, Vt. 

















Dallas, Texas. 








McLAUGHLIN’S PURE BRED STOCK. 
HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


Allimported and from imported parents. 
Ewes and Rams for sale. Berkshire hogs 
and Short Horn cattle. Best breeding and 
vigorous constitution. Prices reasonable. 
Write A.M. McLAUGHLIN & SONS, Maxwelton, 
West Virginia, 








PERCHERONS. 
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Cloverdale Jack and 
Percheron Farm 
40 registered and high 
rade Percheron mares 
rom two to five years old; 
a number with colts by 
their side and some splen- 
Percheron stallions 
and big bone Mammoth 
jacks, Special prices will 
be made for the next thir- 
tydays. H. T. BROWN 4 

CO., Lexington Ky- 


SADDLERS AND PONIES. 
SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 

Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies Some splendid sad- 
dle mares, geldings, planta- 
tion horses and also niee 
drivers. A beautiful lot of 
Shetland ponies. The Coek 
Farms can please you ina 
saddle horse,driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky 


SKYLEMORE FARM, AURORA, ILL, 


John Alexander, Proprietor. 
Merchants’ National Bank Building. 
WELSH and SHETLAND Ponies. 
Send for descriptive sale list. 


IT COSTS $2 


We mean “Types and Breeds of Farm 
Animals,’ by Prof. C. S. Plumb. It is 
worth it, however, for it has pictures 
and descriptions of all the leading 
breeds of farm animals and makes you 
just ache to be a stockman A good 
book for the young people to read and 
look at. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


How About Your Neighbors? 


Oughtn’t they to be reading The Progres- 
sive Farmer? Wouldn't it be to your inter- 
est to make your neighborhood a reading 
neighborhood? There will never be a better 
time than right now to doit. The Progres- 
sive Farmer from now till January 1, 1914, 
for 25 cents is a bargain no farmer can af- 












































ford to turn down, 




























Our Farmers Union Page. 


Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 








J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
E. W. DABBS, President South Caroiina Farmers’ Union. 


Contributing Editors: 
lc. c. WRIGHT, Executive c National Farmers’ Union. 



































































































The 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
Typewriter 


Is especially adapted to the 
use of the progressive 
business farmer— 


BECAUSE 


it does all kinds of work, in- 
cluding general correspond- 
ence, billing, tabulating, etc., 
without extra attachments. 


It is ball-bearing, long wear- 
ing and easy of operation. 


It enables the operator to do 
the maximum of work with 
the minimum of effort. 


Send in the attached coupon to the L. 
C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





L. C. SMITH & BROS, TYPEWRITER CO. 


Please send me information about the 
use of a typewriter in the business of 
farming. 








ees 





Birmingham Office : 404 N. 20th Street. 
Atlanta Office: 121 N. Pryor St. 
Memphis Office: 148 Madison Avenue. 


J. E. CRAYTON & ein Dealers, 
Charlotte, N. 


Branches in All acum Cities. 











Wood’s High-Grade Seeds. 





Crimson Clover 


The King of Soll Improvers, 

also makes splendid fall, 

winter and spring grazing, 

the earliest green feed, or 

a good hay crop. 

CRIMSON CLOVER will increase 
the productiveness of the land more 
than twenty times as much as the same 
amount spent in commercial fertilizers. 
Can be sown by itself or at the last 
working of corn, cotton or other cultiva- 
ted crops. 


We are headquarters for 


Crimson Clover, Alfalfa, 
Winter Vetch, and all 
Farm Seeds, 


Write for prices and Descriptive 
Fall Catalog, giving information 
about all seeds for fall sowing. 


T. W. WOOD G SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 


Save °50°300 


1 absolutely guarantee to save you $50 to 
$300 on any Galloway gasoline engine. cogent jn 
eizes from 1 3-4 15h. p.. My famous6 b.p. e 

—without an <a ‘on ae market—sells for $99. Sot hoe 
the iret 60 days only! 
























ice Department et your di y 
posal. A My nee 1918 offer, wil help g 
you get an e ine ly or who! with-' 
out cost to you. Write today Do itnow. 








WILLIAM 
(675 Galloway Station, 


This Suit Yours 3 


To learn how you can have a swell tailored suit /1\¥ 

without cost(we pay express, )make $10.00 every x 
3. to learn what beautiful tailoring really is;¥ 

to offer styles that everybody goes wild about; 
to get all your own clothes easy, do this now— fj jy 
write us and say “‘Send me your New Wonder- > 
Gul Tailoring Offer,”” and you will receive a \ 
beautiful set of samples and styles to pick from, | \P) 
and an offer so good you can hardly believe it. 
No money, or experience needed, _ Your spare 
time willdo. Write now—sure. Address 
BANNER 


Waterloc, Iowa 



























































PREPARE NOW FOR COUNTY 
FAIRS. 
A Good Fair Can Do Much fcr Your 


County—Have a School Fair at 
Least. 


In the event that your county has 
no fair, let me suggest that you take 
action in your local and county Un- 
ion looking to securing the co-opera- 
tion of the business people of your 
county in organizing a county fair 
asssociation. You will almost al- 
as THE public schools are now ways find the business and profes- 

opening in a number of the sional men of any community with 
counties of the South, I-deem this public spirit enough to foster and 
an opportune time to again mention encourage such enterprises. If your 
the importance of county is one of those without a 
having the schools county fair, you can scarcely realize 
well represented the vast amount of good accomplish- 
in the approach- ed through this agency. 
ing county fairs. nee 
It is none _ too 





As I write I am reminded of a cer- 
soon to begin tain county which has been active 
preparing exhib- in this direction, where prizes have 
its for these. Let been offered for the best exhibits 
me suggest that, from the schools of the county, both 
in case your rural and urban, where the boys and 
teacher does not, girls have been encouraged by free 
within a reasona- admission tickets, ete. As a result in 


MR. WRIGHT. 
ble time, bring this matter to the part, the number of pupils studying 
attention of the school you make it the subject of agriculture in the pub- 
a point to see him and stress the im- lic schools has grown from 288 in 


portance of this work. If necessary 1912 to 367 in 1913. 
have your local appoint a committee If you should find it impossible to 
to wait upon him and call his atten- interest your people to the extent of 
tion to the matter. organizing a county fair, let me ask 
These exhibits should consist of you to see to it that your district 
drawings, of work in the various holds a school fair this fall. If you 
branches taught in the several cannot get your teacher interested in 
grades, of collections of woods, flow- the work, then evidently you have 
ers, leaves, of the products of the the wrong kind of teacher at work 
farm by the boys and specimens of in your community and I would ad- 
needlework by the girls, samples of vise that you see the school commit- 
canning, preserving, etc., ete. In tee and suggest a change of instruc- 
counties where the Superintendent tors for the common good 
of schools has introduced the work Then, too, I insist that when 
of the Boys’ Corn Clubs and the these school fairs have been arrang- 
Girls’ Tomato Clubs, most interest- ed for that you encourage the boys 
in exhibits might be obtained from and girls in the preparation of ex- 
these. * * * hibits, that you attend the fair and 
My attention has just been called im every way possible aid in making 
to a picnic next Saturday in a cer- the occasion a success. 
tain county when the Corn Boys and sal were 
the Tomato Girls will meet for a day I shall be glad to hear from you 
of recreation and profit. The girls ®t any time as to any suggestions 
have invited the boys to a basket which you may care to make relative 
picnie on the courthouse lawn and in to the county or district fair in any 
return the boys are to furnish lem- WY and shall be pleased to aid you 
onade, etc., for the occasion. The im the work in case I can be of ser- 
President of the Tomato Club and V!C®@. 
the County Superintendent of Schools I shall be pleased, too, to hear 
in that county have sent letters of from anyone who has taken part in 
invitation to the clubs to attend and y such fairs either in this State or 
it is expected that they will turn elsewhere as to the nature of the ex- 
out almost 200 strong. The direc- hibits, prizes offered, results, etc. 
tor of the Tomato Clubs in the State I shall be glad, too, to hear from 
and at least one prominent speaker ®2yone where such fairs are in con- 
will address the girls and boys. In templation. Do not hesitate to write 
the afternoon an actual demonstra- fully, freely and in detail concerning 
tion in canning will be given and the them, as I am deeply interested in 
public generally has been invited. this movement and it’s possibilities. 
At this meeting steps will be taken Cc. C. W iataiaias 
towards securing a number of exhib- 
its from the girls and boys compos- 
ing these clubs, and they will be N OUR calculations we fall down 
asked to go back to their homes and good and hard sometimes by at- 
endeavor to enlist their neighbors in tempting to build a great co-oper- 
the work of securing and preparing ative structure on the presumption 
exhibits for the approaching fair in that each member 
that county in September. of the Farmers’ 
Why could we not have a hundred Union will plank 
of these meetings in every State down a certain 
every year? Is it not worth while amount of cash. 
to enlist the boys in the study of I was amused the 
agriculture as they grow up on the other day to hear 
farm? Is it not high time that the a shrewd and suc- 
teachers and the school officials in cessful business 
the counties were looking after these man confidentially 
things which concern so materially unfold to me a 
the future welfare and prosperity of great scheme he 
that large class of our population 





The Folly of “ Big Siheuae” 





MR. GREEN. 
who are almost absolutely dependent in his mind to establish a big co-op- 


upon the farm for their sustenance? 
ak = 


erative bank in this State. He began 
to explain his scheme in this way: 

Then, too, is it not worth while “If each of the forty thousand mem- 
that our girls should know more of bers in this State will pay in $25 


than they seem to know at present? 
It occurs to me that the Farmers’ 


not, kind reader, see after this mat- not embrace so much territory. 
ter of exhibits from your school and 
endeavor to enlist your brethren in 
the cause. 





TAILORING CO., Dent. 432 








had worked’ out 


domestic science and home-making each’—but I refused to let him 
finish, for I knew that not one out 
of a hundred would pay in the $25, 
Union has a large field of usefulness and I respectfully asked him to get 
in seeing to these things. Will you us up a smaller scheme that does 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


successfully with 50 men than with a 
hundred. The principle must be 
learned in actual practice by a small 
group before it will, on its merits, 
spread out and include larger groups. 
We can never hope to build up co- 
operation upon an enduring founda- 
tion until we proceed upon the idea 
that constructive business co-opera- 
tion must represent a growth and 
until we are first willing to “‘be con- 
tent with the day of small things,” 
and to wait a while for results. G. 





Notes on the South Carolina State 
Union Meeting. 


HE Progressive Farmer was unan- 
imously continued as the official 
organ of the South Carolina State 
Union, and President Dabbs was au- 
thorized to con- 
tinue to edit the 
Farmers’ Union 
page. Resolutions 
commending the 
paper in all its de- 
partments, but es- 
pecially in the 
page on Cco-oper- 
ation, by Editor- 
in-Chief Poe, were 
unanimously and 
enthusiastically adopted. 
* & @ 


The meeting was held at the Isle 
of Palms in a comfortable hall front- 
ing on one of the finest beaches of 
the Atlantic Seaboard. The attend- 
ance was better than was expected 
and all of the addresses were of a 
high order of merit. We were dis- 
appointed in the address on cotton 
marketing by Mr. Sherman, of the 
Bureau of Markets. It was nothing 
more than a plea for standardization 
of packages and uniformity of grade 
and staple. He stated the new Bu- 
reau will survey the field, but has 
not the money nor men for practical 
demonstrations in marketing. 

¢ 6 € 


Some of the members, when they 
read that afternoon of the confer- 
ence in Washington, between Sen- 
ators and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, recommending the immediate 
availability of $10,000,000 to fight 
the boll-weevil, commented very se- 
verely upon the policy that would 
spend that much to fight the best 
market ally the farmers have, and 
not one dollar for practical demon- 
strations in marketing. 

* * * 


The South Carolina Union is work- 
ing for the standardization of bales, 
and system of handling, and is back- 
ing the plant breeders for uniformity 
of staple, and the Farm Demonstra- 
tion for increased yields per acre at 
reduced cost, and we will not be sat- 
isfied with the Bureau of Markets 
merely surveying the field. 

* * * 

President Dabbs was elected for a 
third term by a unanimous rising 
vote, and active steps were taken 
to back his administration with the 
“sinews of war,” a full treasury, and 
1,000 local Unions in the State. One 
brother promised 750 members in his 
county. The following completes 
the officers, all unanimously elected: 
Vice President, J. H. Claffey, Orange- 
burg; Secretary-Treasurer J. Whitner 
Reid, Columbia; Chaplain, W. E. 
Bodie, Ward; Conductor, C. W. Su- 
ber, Columbia; Executive Committee, 
for three years, B. Harris, Pendleton; 
hold over two years, R. M. Cooper; 
hold over one year, H. T. Morrison 
McClellanville. Delegate to National 
Union, E. W. Dabbs, Mayesville. 

* * * 

National President Barrett was 
present and did much to encourage 
the membership by his survey of the 
field, and inimitable manner in which 
he holds up the mirror to the face 
of his audience that they may see 
themselves ‘‘as ithers see’’ them 

e -8- # 





MR. DABBS. 


The talks on fertilizers, their use 

It is much easier to establish co- and abuse, were very instructive, and 
operation among 25 men than among 
50 men, and it is easier to begin it ganization was superb. 


Dr. Bradford Knapp’s address on or- 
But the most 
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Saturday, August 9, 1913.] 


instructive and inspiring parts of the 
whole meeting were the parts devot- 
ed to the good of the order led by 
Col. E. J. Watson, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, at one session and Capt. 
J. H. Claffey, the new Vice President, 
and President of one of the strong 
county Unions, at the other sessions. 
Hereafter we will devote more time 
to these interesting discussions. 
E. W. D 





Follow Trade Lines, Not County Lines 
in Business Co-operation. 


T THE last meeting of the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Union I rec- 
ommended that co-operative enter- 
prises be located at existing market 
towns rather than on a basis of coun- 
ty lines. 

In a county Union in eastern North 
Carolina, the other day, the mem- 
bers were trying to create enough 
enthusiasm to get together enough 
money to establish a cotton ware- 
house at the county seat. But I no- 
ticed a lack of interest in the propo- 
sition. Everybody admitted that a 
warehouse was needed. Enthusiasm 
and sentiment were not lacking, but 
subscriptions for shares were pain- 
fully lacking, and I soon discovered 
the cause. The warehouse was to be 
located at the county seat, which was 
a small village, and there were two 
other towns in the county which are 
more important trade centers than 
the county seat town, and most of 
the members lived nearer to these 
other trade centers and seldom had 
occasion to go to the county seat 
town. A warehouse at the county 
seat would not have been accessible 
to the members and would, there- 
fore, have represented ‘‘sentiment 
money’ rather than a practical co- 
operative business enterprise. 

This is not an unusual mistake, 
but it is one that is liable to occur 
under the constitutional plan of the 
Farmers’ Union which makes the 
county a unit of the organization. 

We must keep it constantly in 
mind that simply the erection of a 
warehouse isn’t co-operation, but 
merely a means or agency for co-op- 
eration. As much good business dis- 
cretion should be used in the location 
of a co-operative enterprise as in,the 
location of a private enterprise, for 
it must depend upon patronage for 
success. Groups of local Unions 
around a trade center ought to form 
the unit of constructive co-operation, 
even if there should be occasional 
overlapping of county lines to form 
such groups to comply with local 
trade conditions. G. 





No Success Without Struggle. 


F YOU are a Farmers’ Union read- 

er and have been too busy to fol- 
low Mr. Poe’s notable story of con- 
structive co-operation in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, go and gather up the 
humbers of The Progressive Farmer 
running back to the middle of June 
and read his accounts of co-operative 
development among farmers of the 
Middle West. There are details re- 
lated that you may study with profit 
in your local Unions, for they are de- 
tails that embody the essential fun- 
damental principles of the kind of 
co-operation that is fed upon its own 
profits. 

[ft must not be inferred, however, 
that genuine co-operative develop- 
ment has ever been promoted and 
established in any country on earth 
Without its struggles and obstacles. 
Neither is it maintained and carried 
into greater fields of activity with- 
Out efficient leadership and with- 
out having to meet the usual prob- 
lems and difficulties that occasional- 
ly arise in every line of human en- 
deavor. In fact, as co-operation de- 
velops and expands, new difficulties 
are encountered which could not be 
Surmounted except through the mofe 
efficient business talent that is evolv- 
ed as the co-operative system grows 
and expands, 

The stories of present achieve- 
ments in co-operation are, indeed, 


interesting and they sometimes read 
like a romance. But when we tell 
of the wonderful development along 
co-operative lines it sometimes puts 
an impulsive and enthusiastic feeling 
upon the would-be co-operator and 
he wants to start co-operation on the 
large scale to begin with, forgetting 
the fact that in these other places 
the present achievements represent 
years of struggles and growth and 
that it is only through the same slow 
process that we may hope to develop 
in the field of constructive co-oper- 
ation. 





Secretary Faires Urges Full Atten- 
dance at State Union. 


HE State Union meeting which 

convenes in Raleigh, August 26- 
28, promises to be one of the most 
important ever held by the Farmers’ 
Union, because we are now getting 
the true idea of co-operation. It is 
hoped that we all may learn more of 
this great idea at this meeting since 
it is expected to have Mr. A. O. Nel- 
son, one of the leaders in this co-op- 
eration in the Middle West, of which 
Brother Poe has been telling us 
through The Progressive Farmer. 
This alone will be worth a trip to 
Raleigh. It is important that all 
County Unions be fully represented, 
as other important matters are to 
come up. One of these is the en- 
dorsement of the action of the news- 
paper committee in transferring the 
Carolina Union Farmer list and 
adopting The Progressive Farmer as 
our State organ. I consider this one 
of the best trades the State Union 
has made and a step forward for the 
Union in North Carolina. The meet- 
ing is to be held at A. .& M. College, 
and President Hill of same has very 
kindly agreed to allow all delegates 
and visitors to use the dormitories 
free and to furnish meals at the col- 
lege at 25 cents; and since the rail- 
roads of the State give us a rate of 
three cents a mile one way, plus 25 
cents, the cost of the trip will be 
small. I hope every member who 
can possibly do so will come to this 
meeting and help make it what it 
should be—the beginning of better 
times for the North Carolina farmer, 

E. C. FAIRES. 
Secretary N. C. Division F. E. & C. U., 
Aberdeen, N. C. 





Texas Farmers’ Union Has Nothing 
to Do With It. 


N ACCOUNT of certain state- 
ments appearing in the public 
press concerning the meeting held at 
Dallas of the Southern States Cotton 
Corporation, seemingly connecting, 
as we believe, the Farmers’ Union of 
Texas with said corporation, we deem 
it necessary to give out a statement 
as officials of the Farmers’ Union of 
Texas. 

We wish to officially state that at 
no time did the Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-operative Union of Texas in 
any of its regular meetings, through 
its regular elected and authorized 
delegates, endorse the marketing 
plan of the Southern States Cotton 
Corporation, and no State official in 
connection with headquarters of the 
Farmers’ Union have done so at any 
time. We make this statement be- 
cause through the statement in these 
articles the membership throughout 
the state may be made to believe 
that the Farmers’ Union or its offi- 
cials had given their endorsement to 
the marketing plan of this corpora- 
tion. The state officials of the Farm- 
ers’ Union of Texas are strictly ad- 
hering to the marketing plan of their 
Own organization, and have not and 
do not now endorse the marketing 
plan of any corporation or selling 
agency for cotton except that of the 
Central Selling Agency established 
at Houston by the Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and ‘Co-operative Union of 
Texas, with E. F. Shropshire as its 
Manager. PETER RADFORD. 








What about your neighbor who does not 
read The Progressive Farmer? 





Delicious—Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Ask for it” by it’s full name 
then you will get the genuine 


Send: for our 
FKES Hookkey 


THE COGANCOLA CO. Athanta Ga. 
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“LYON BRAND’ Gatvanizen Roorine 


is made of open hearth steel, heavily coated with new spelter. It is soft 
and pliable and will not crack nor peel in seaming. It contains 20% more 
coating than the average roofing on the market, and as the galvanizing thoroughly saturates 
the base metal, it has stood the test of 20 years. It is easy to handle and 

_ toakes a particularly satisfactory and economical roof. One square (100 square 
=i feet) covering surface to each roll when laid. To guard against disappoint- 
ment look for our trade-mark on each roll. Write for catalogue and name of 
Pj] the nearest roofer who sells “* LYON BRAND.” 





BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The roof is the mainstay of ee buildtae. 

Saee Trinidad Lake asphalt isthe mainstay of Genasco. 

‘And Genasco applied to your roofs with Kant-leak Kleets gives per 

fect protection. Write us for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples, 
The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 
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manufacturers of ready 8 in ae pny 
SUIT ort ttotard 728 
Your Measure Em 


The Old Time Quailty A good suit can’t be tailor-made for less—save 


60% buying direct from the manufacturer. J 

Fer forty years we have been selling made toorder clothing direct to consumer at 

$7.50 and up—guaranteeing greater values,better workmanship and a more perfect 
fit than others can possibly give. Six day delivery guaranteed. 


Let Us Send You Sample Outfit 


fashion illustrations, instructions free—any inexperienced person can take measurements 
with our accurate systems spins ee 4 guarantee a fit and ab ji 
Our low prices will seas Bc. your friends and neighbors—take their orders in your spare jf 
time. Extra price list furnished. Make enough profit to pay for your own suit. Can 
appoint you as our representative. 
Write for samples today. We save you one-half. 
CHICAGO WOOLEN MILLS, Dept. 21', 833 W. Jacksgn Blvd., Chicago 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








CO-OPERATE IN MARKETING 
FRUIT. 


Great Loss Occurs Every Year Be- 
cause of Bad Marketing Methods. 


E ARE now in the very heart of 
the fruit season, and the time 
for shipping is at hand. It is up to 
us now, so to speak, as to whether or 
not we realize 
neat profits from 
the orchards. We, 
the fruit growers 
of the Southwest, 
have been grow- 
ing and market- 
ing peaches for 
several years, but 
we as a mass have 
much to learn yet. 
Complaints will go 
out this season, as it has ever been 
before, that the growers have not got 
what they should for their products. 
Truthfully, we can say that the grow- 
ers, aS a rule, have swindled them- 
selves. Yes, they have actually cut 
their own prices and injured their 
business. 


But before I go too far I had as 
well explain. Fruit and vegetable 
shipping and marketing is a business 
that demands the very closest atten- 
tion and the exercise of the best busi- 
ness ability. These things are not al- 
ways given. There has always been 
too much carelessness in connection 
with packing, and of late there has 
been decidedly too much “rush” to- 
ward the big market centers, while 
the smaller places have been over- 
looked. 


We ought to have learned some 
things from the lessons of last year’s 
big crop, and I hope we did. During 
August of last year when there were 
car-loads of nice peaches rotting in 
many orchards of the cross-timber 
section, towns in Oklahoma were 
anxious for good peaches and could 
not get the demand supplied. Not 
over 100 miles west of this. great 
peach section was a few towns of 
2,000 inhabitants that were paying 
a dollar a bushel for the same grade 
of peaches that were going to waste 
on account of no market. Strange 
things do happen, and in this line 
they happen about every year. There 
is a cause and there is a remedy. 


The cause for such waste is lack of 
organization on the part of the fruit 
growers, and a well-cared-for organ- 
ization along the line of co-operation 
is the remedy. There are organiza- 
tions in existence already and their 
successes prove the truthfulness of 
my statement. The growers are en- 
abled to confer together and produce 
better products. By co-operation, 
they find they can get supplies at a 
reduction in prices. By co-operation 
they are enabled to employ a shipper 
who can attend to the selling, ship- 
ping and general business features. 
The shipper keeps in touch with the 
different markets and knows where 
he can get the best prices for certain 
lines of stuff. If he has no market, 
he proceeds to find one. By taking 
orders for future shipments, he is as- 
sured of the prices before the pro- 
ducts are sent. This puts business on 
a stable foundation. 

It might be that you have a par- 
ticular variety that would bring fan- 
cy prices in Memphis, but owing to 
the demand having been greater in 
Denver a few days ago, you consign 
your shipment to the latter place, and 
when it reaches there, hundreds of 
other shipments of the same variety 
have arrived. As a consequence, the 
price drops, while the receipts con- 
tinue light at the other point and 
prices grow stronger. Had you kept 
in touch with the shipping conditions, 
or had sold at a quoted price the day 
of shipping, you would have been on 
the paying instead of the losing side. 

It is pretty late to organize for this 
season, but much good can be done 
by so doing, even at this late date. 
= J 





MR. LATHAM. 


If you are already so fortunate as to 
ave co-operation, then for good- 
ness sake don’t do like many have 
done, try to sell independent just the 
first time the least little thing goes a 
bit wrong. Mistakes will occur oc- 
casionally with the very best-regu- 
lated business concerns, but that does 
not mean that the concern is a fail- 
ure. Let the errors strengthen you 
by guarding against their occurring 
again. Every shipping point should 
be organized as one shipper, thus 
helping, not only to bear each other’s 
burdens, but to make the business 
grow. A. M. LATHAM. 
Buffalo Springs, Texas. 





Another Busy Garden. 


HAVE worked my garden to a 

good advantage, not the man of 
the house doing it, but myself. Of 
course, he prepared my ground by 
breaking and rebreaking and harrow- 
ing until perfectly smooth. Then 
came my work and planning where 
and how I should divide it so as to 
get more than one crop. 

Onions and English peas came first, 
as they were harvested nearly at 
same time. I have used this plot for 
pop-corn for second crop, and later 
on put crowder peas, which are be- 
ginning to stretga forth their vines 
for support, thus giving me three 
crops. 

My early cabbage ground has been 
put in late beans which will come off 
in time for my turnips. I plant White 
Egg, Purple-Top Globe, and White 
Globe. I plant my winter turnips off 
on the side so as not to interfere with 





Few 
their 


early gardening next spring. 
housewives agree to have 
“greens” plowed up. 

My tomatoes were set between 
Irish potato rows, which had been 
planted for early use. I will get but 
two crops there, but am amply paid. 
Cucumbers, okra, squashes, pepper, 
and early salads had their places. I 
still have beans coming up, which 
will keep me supplied till frost. 

My garden is not very large, but 
by planning and constant working I 
will have plenty of vegetables for 
present and future use, for I will 
have canned goods, pickles, and kraut 
when the garden is lying idle with a 
frozen crust. 

MRS. ED. McMORAN. 

Talco, Texas. 





Things to Plant in the Garden. 


HEN you have rested up and had 

enjoyment, go into that neglect- 

ed garden and enjoy getting out the 

weeds, grass and stubble of the 

spring crop. Put the ground in order 
and plant things. 

Oh yes, there are a number of 
things you can plant in August and 
September. If you live south of Vir- 
ginia, you may plant cabbage (if you 
have the plants already), collards, 
turnips, radishes, kale, mustard, car- 
rots, parsnips, onions, early bush 
beans and even early garden peas. 

Your neighbor’s garden may be a 
wilderness of grass and weeds, with 
a few stunted collard stalks and but- 
terbean vines peeping through, his 
folks saying they “hain’t got a thing 
to bile,’’ but when he comes over and 
you give him a fresh mess, maybe he 
will resolve that next year he will go 
and do likewise. GEO. H. BARNES. 

Roxboro, N. C 








THE POULTRY YARD. 








Help the Poultry Shows This Season. 


E HAVE all seen the results that 
have been accomplished by the 
Corn Clubs and Tomato Clubs in our 
State.. They are educative, they en- 
thuse, and the whole State is reap- 
ing the result. 


Now, how and why have these 
clubs accomplished so much in so 
short a period of time? 


The whole country has seen the 
answer. The farmers simply took 
hold,—that was the whole secret. All 
farmers’ associations endorse them 
and support them as a body, and 
every farmer who has the ambition 
to learn and be a better farmer is 
today lending his every effort to 
make them a success. 


This shows us what can be accom- 
plished for the poultry industry, one 
of the South’s greatest industries, 
and an industry to the possibilities of 
which we Southern people have not 
awakened. If we can educate more 
people, can get them so interested 
that they can begin to realize what 
we are losing by allowing States not 
so well adapted in many ways as we 
are to the raising of poultry to reap 
their millions, it will be an enormous 
thing; and if our people will take 
hold, we can make this Southland of 
ours the greatest poultry-producing 
section in the United States. 

But we have got to have the farm- 
ers behind this great industry, we 
have got to have an united effort 
and the co-operation of all who are 
interested. <A poultry association in 
every county, with its winter show 
conducted as it should be, will pro- 
duce as great results as our corn and 
tomato shows. Poultry shows, as 
yet, have not had the proper encour- 
agement from the farmers. They 
have been left to a few fanciers in 
each locality. The farmers must get 
behind these associations and help 
boost these shows. They are an edu- 
cation. 


We will never become a great 
poultry-producing section till we re- 
place every dunghill flock with an 
egg record of 50 to 60 eggs per year, 
with a pure-blood flock that can pro- 


duce two or three times as many. The 
successful shows of this winter are 
right now being planned, and it is 
to the interest of every farmer to 
join right in now and lend his best 
efforts to the holding of a show that 
will be an education and create an 
interest that will add to the poultry 
interest of this section. 
J. C. LAWRENCE. 
Henrietta, N. C. 





Turkeys Have Chicken Pox. 


ROM a reader comes this inquiry: 

‘““My little turkeys have sores on 
their heads, not ordinary sorehead, 
but lumps about the size of a pea 
around their bills. They are not 
droopy and eat heartily. What can 
I do to prevent my chickens from 
taking this disease? 

It is probably common chicken 
pox. Wash the heads with soap and 
water and then apply carbolated vas- 
eline, or glycerine with two per cent 
carbolic acid. If cases are very se- 
vere, use a very little tincture of 
iodine. 


A solution of copper sulfate, one- 
half ounce in one quart water is ef- 
fective. 

Isclate the affected birds and make 
sure all your poultry have dry, clean 
quarters. Give all of them regular 
supply of fresh water with enough 
permanganate of potash to redden it. 

i oe ie | 





Eating and Plucking Indian Runner 
Ducks. 


READER asks if Indian Runner 
ducks are good to eat, and how 
often to pluck them. 

The Runner ducks are very good 
eating, and especially at about eight 
to ten weeks old. While they are 
smaller than the Pekin or Rouen, 
their flesh is less oily and more deli- 
cate. 

Plucking ducks and geese, for 
“live feathers,’’ can be done say twice 
a year, but if plucked late in the sea- 
son the ducks will need some special 
care, feeding and well sheltered 
quarters for a few days. F, J. R. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Maintenance of Earth Roads. 


After the earth road construction work 
has been completed, a certain amount of 
grade work will be necessary in order to 
maintain the proper shape to the roads dur- 
ing settlement, Such work will usually be 
done by teams and a lighter grader, and ar- 
rangements should be made to follow the 
condition of the surface and the general 
shape of the roads until the roadway has 
become thoroughly compacted. 

In addition to the maintenance work, 
which can be done with a small grader, 
there will be a large amount of maintenance 
work to be done by means of the split-log 
drag or other similar forms of drag. Inas- 
much as the dragging must usually be done 
throughout the tewnship within a period of 
a very few hours, if the work is to be ac- 
complished while the soil is in proper con- 
dition, it will be necessary for the road su- 
perintendent to have men who live in va- 
rious parts of the township employed for this 
purpose with the understanding that they 
will drag certain sections of the road im- 
mediately upon receipt of notice from the 
superintendent. When the superintendent 
finds conditions are suitable for dragging, 
he will then notify the various men who 
live throughout the township and the work 
of dragging can be done within a few hours, 

It is very important to maintain a perfect 
system of drainage on all roads throughout 
the year, and it is particularly desirable te 
have the roads enter the winter-and-spring 
period without obstructions to drainage any- 
where. Late in the fall the roads should be 
gone over and all culverts cleaned out, 
weeds and grass removed from the ends and 
the ditches along the roads throughout care- 
fully cleaned and opened so as to insure a 
free flow of water to the culverts and outlet 
ditches.—Illinois Highway Association. 





Timely Articles, 


The Progressive Farmer has begun a se- 
ries of articles on ‘How to Market Timber,” 

Looking over the sales which have been 
made even in Martin County for the past 
20 years, one will be struck with the value 
of any article which tends to put farmers in 
the right -attitude toward his timber and 
the purchaser thereof. Many have reckless- 
ly squandered valuable timber preserves be- 
cause of a lack of knowledge of how, when 
and where to sell. Very small sums have 
been received for some tracts, which if kept 
longer and sold judiciously, would have 
brought larger returns. Men have realized 
their mistakes when it was too late, Often 
the estimation of the quantity on a certain 
number of acres is far short of the total 
number of feet. Enough care has not been 
taken by the owner to properly designate 
how much is contained in the tract, 

Martin County has suffered largely in this 
way. The waste in stumps, limbs, etc., is 
great, 

It is urged that the farmer sell his light- 
wood stumps to the turpentine man, These 
can be cut into small blocks and utilized by 
the distillers. Every little bit helps the 
farmer, who, to be successful, must not 
waste anything that is his.—Williamston 
(N. C.) Enterprise 





The Most Valuable Scenery is Roadside 
Scenery. 


It is a mistake to suppose that our great- 
est financial asset [in scenery] is something 
rare, remote and spectacular, like Niagara, 
Yosemite and Yellowstone. To the inhabi- 
tants of the United States, the most im- 
portant scenery is the common, everyday, 
familiar scenery ‘in which we pass our lives 
—what we see on our way from home to 
office. For the roadside scenery helps un- 
consciously to mold our National character. 
To realize this, you need only to repeat to 
yourself any song by Sir Walter Scott or 
Robert Burns., Scotch life, poetry, and 
character are inextricably bound up with 
pine and heather, birch and rowan, gorse 
and bracken—rare to us, but familiar to 
every child in Scotland. 

“If we could have,’ says Dean Davenport, 
“A propaganda for planting our roadsides 
with ornamental and with useful trees, in- 
terspersed here and there with groups of 
hardy shrubbery, it would do more than 
any other single factor to make our country 
beautiful.” In other words, the most im- 
portant scenery in the world is roadside 
scenery, because it affects the people most. 
—Wilhelm Miller. 





The papers of Caldwell County, N. C., are 
giving much publicity to the operations of 
one E. P. Link, a traveling seedsman who 
duped the farmers of that and neighboring 
counties into buying a so-called Fultz wheat 
at $4.75 per bushel. Numerous affidavits 
are appended, showing not only that the 
wheat was a mixture of several varieties, 
but also that similar fraudulent methods 
were used in regard to other seed bought. 
It is now reported that Link is operating 
in other counties, Our readers should be 
on the lookout for him. 





You will observe by my letter-head that I 
have been doctoring people, but because, 
along with my other studies, I studied be 
Progressive Farmer, and by applying wha 
I learned from it to farming I succeeded in 
farming also. The people of my county 
have called me to the work of co-operative 
demonstrator, under Mr. Hudson, and also 
to the educational work under the aan 
wald fund for farm supervising.—Jas A. 
Morris, M.D., Oxford, N. C. 





That there are but 18 miles in short links 
still to build in order to complete the Bris- 
tol to Bluefield, W. Va., highway hyde” 
brought out at a meeting of the officers po} 
the association, Hon. Henry §5. Bowen i 
Witten’s Mills, Va., Secretary L. C. Buse ° 
of the Bristol Board of Trade, and super- 
visors of Russell] County, Va. Everywhere 
good road sentiment is making headway ‘n 
Virginia. 





Regulate your diet to fit the season. In 
hot weather leave off meats, fats, gravies, 
butter and other heat producers, and eat 
fruits and vegetables in abundance. By 
drinking an abundance of water you - 
keep your sewer system flushed out. i 
member, you never will be comfortable, par- 
ticularly in hot weather, if you are consti- 
pated.—Dr. W. S. Rankin. 








Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 


oady 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be read. 
to co-operate with you in all progressive 
movements. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS: 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send @ letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate, Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 


FARM MACHINERY. 














NN nnn 
For Sale—Deering corn binder. Used 
practically none. Apply D. W. Thorp, Jr., 


Rocky Mount, N. C. 


For Sale—Ideal Deering corn binder, and 
Deering 4-roll husker and shredder. E, 
Lynch, Snow Hill, NC. 


For Sale—One 4-roll Appleton husker com- 
plete, and has been run only ten days, Jno. 
P. Leach, Jr., Littleton, N. C, 


DeLaval Separator, No. 2—Brand new, 
never used. Have changed my plans, and 
will give some one a bargain, No, 119 Foote 


St., Chester, S. C. 


For Sale—22 H.P. International 2 (two) 
eylinder traction gasoline engine, practically 
new. Bought so can sell at a bargain. G. 
M. Pate, Raynham, N, C. 


Wanted—Two good second-hand cotton 
gins, complete; double-box press; steam 
tramper; all piping, shafting, pulleys, belts. 
.L C. Hafer, Taylorsville, N. C. 


For Sale—One 8-horse stationary gasoline 
engine, run two seasons; and 40-saw gin, 
complete, together or separate, at a bargain, 
J. W. Cole, Cole’s Mills, N. C. 

Two 50-Saw ‘Eagle’? Gins—Complete with 
feeders and condensers, for sale at $25 each; 
also one Boss press No. 2, at $25. Address 
F. B. Kuykendall, Matthews, N. C. . 


HELP WANTED. 
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Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co, Honey 
Creek, Ind. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc. Easy to sell. 






































Big profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept 26, Concord, Ga. 
Wanted: Experienced Dairyman—To take 


charge of dairy of twenty cows. Must be 
able to keep books in neat and satisfactory 
manner, Fisher Dairy, Salisbury, N. C. 


Wanted—Several hundred white families 
to take positions on truck farms and or- 
ange groves in Florida, at good wages. Ad- 
dress the J. R. Davis Farm Labor Agency, 
Bartow, Florida. 

Wanted—Two practical farmers who have 
taken courses in agriculture, to work por- 
tions of my plantation. I will furnish equip- 
ment and give option to purchase if desired. 

















Fine Jersey Bull for Sale—Entitled to 
registry. Three years old, and very hand- 
some, Light fawn color, with black tongue 
and switch. Will sell him at a reasonable 
price, as I have another one and do not 
need two. Preston Lewis Gray, Bingham 
School, Mebane, N. C. 


DOGS. 


Seotch Collie 
Herndon, Va 





Pedigreed ~ Pups. M. K. 


Stroud, Herndon, Va 


~ Shepherd Dor—For cash or pointer. J. W. 
Winecoff, Glass, N. C, 


Pedigreed Greyhound Pups—Five ($5) 
dollars. W. F. Robinson, Orangeburg, S. C. 


Bloodhound Puppies—English. Register- 
ed. Pure-breds. W. N. Cavin, Mt. Holly, 
North Carolina. 


- Bight Pointer Pupe-ciluble to registra- 
tion. September first delivery. W. J. Frier- 
son, Shiloh, N. C. 


Collie Pups for Sale—The blue ribbon 
kind, at reasonable prices. Write BE. A. 
Wolfe, Herndon, Va, ' 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 


~ Registered Tamworth and Berkshire Pigs 
—$10 each. Rickshaven Farms, Saluda, N. C. 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves, $25. Eng- 
lish Bloodhound puppies, $15. Walker Fox- 
hound puppies, $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Nichols Farms, Lenoir City, Tenn. 


Devon Heifers—Jersey Bull Calves, Berk- 
shire Hogs. All registered. The best of 
each breed, Prices reasonable. Jarman 
Farm, L. W. Jarman, Porterdale, Ga, 


For Sale — Registered Berkshire 
Shropshire lambs, Fishel’s White 
Bird Bros.’ Partridge Wyandottes, 
above, best all-round breeds to raise. 
McGhee, Franklinton, N. C. 


Registered Clydesdale Horses—An Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montra@ge Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va> 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 
PAAARRANYrrRrrmNrrrrr~mr—~="n Ss eons 
White Orpington Cockerels—$1 up. 
nie Patterson, China Grove, N. C. 


Crystal White Orpingtons—Fine breeders, 
now very cheap. Treat-You-Right Farm, 
Falkland, N. C ‘ 


Raise Squabs—Extra Plymouth Rock Ho- 
mer pigeons, at very low prices. Write for 
information. Box 54, Statesville, N. C. 


Choice Breeders for, Sale Also young 
stock. White Rocks and White Leghorns. 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashboro, N. C. 


Buff Orpington Broilers, 50 cents; baby 


chix, 25c. Eggs, $1 for 15; $3 for 50; $5 
per 100. Miss Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, Va. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS, 





For Sale—200 bushels bur clover seed, 
at $1.50; 100 bushels Fulghum oats, at $2. 
B. R. Tillman, Trenton, S. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato and 
Lettuce Plants—Ask for catalog and price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C,. 


Forage Crops for Summer Planting—Cow- 
peas, soy beans, sorghums, millets, peanuts, 
and Mexican June corn, Write for prices 
and catalog. N. L. Willet Seed Co., Augus- 
ta, Georgia. 


‘Celery and Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 
$1 per 1,000. Re-rooted plants (mass of fine 
new roots), $1.80 per 1,000... Safe delivery 
guaranteed. Manufacturers paper pots and 
dirt bands, F., W. Rochelle & Sons, Ches- 
ter, New Jersey. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
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Scholarship Sold on Credit—To ambitious, 
promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from 
home. Positions guaranteed, $600 - $900. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
ciaNsts in the Greensboro Commercial 
School, Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. At- 
tend our school if you want to secure a 
good position. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BALD APP APP PLD ADOLOOOOrHrow—w"'v v0 00000000 o"" 

Incubators for Sale—Two 400-egg Prairie 
State; in good condition; used one season, 
Jacob A, Long, Graham, N. C. 


Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent ie ane a 600-L, Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. 


ap cewneean Rented—Four months for $5 
and up. Rebuilt typewriters, $23 to $75. 
American Writing Machine Co., 48-a, North 
Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga. 


We have large stock of cuts and make 
specialty of printing for poultry and stock 
raisers. Write for samples. Messenger 
Printing Co., LaFayette, Ga. 


New Standard Bee-Hives—10-Frame, 
story. Extracted honey. Painted, ready for 
bees, $2.50. Regular price, $3.15. Ronda 
Coop and Egg Case Co., Ronda, N. C. 


The Simple Account File is ideal, 
leaf bookkeeping system for farmers, Write 
for , descriptive circular, sample _ sheets, 
prices. Messenger Printing Co., LaFayette, 
Georgia, 
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A NEW BOOK FOR FARMERS 


TRACTION FARMING and 
TRACTION ENGINEERING 


GASOLINE 
ALCOHOL 
KEROSENE 
By JAMES H. STEPHENSON, M. & 
Author of ‘Farm Engines." 
“The Young Bogineer’s 
Guide,” etc. 
This new hand-book con- 
tains all the latest information of 
the HOW and WHY of Power 
Farming. 
In Three Parts 
Part lI. FARM TRAOTORS—Full details of con- 
struction and operation—Fuels—Lubrication 
—Ignition—Troubles—All leading makes of 
tractors described and illustrated, 

Part II. Water Supply Systems for Farm Homes 
—Electric Light for Farm Homes 

Part I[I. THE SCIENCE of THRESHING—All 
leading makes fully described and illustrated. 

Just the book you need to help you out of all difficulties ir 

connection with modern farm machinery 


12 mo, 330 pages. 151 Illustrations Cloth, 
SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS FOR $1.50 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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**MISS MINERVA AND 
WILLIAM GREEN SILL.” 
Phat most popular story just com- 
pleted in these columns, in good 
cloth binding for only $1.00, 
post paid. THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














BALES HAY — SAWS WOOD 
GRINDS data oy 











Dependable Work Shirts—Honestly made, 
big in dimensions, fast color, blue chambray. 
Two for 96 cents, postage prepaid. Money 
back if dissatisfied. Adams Shirt Co., Oak- 
dale, Tenn. 





Registered Essex sows, and gilts in farrow, 





White Indian Runner Ducks—The U. R. | service boars, and pigs. Registered Jersey 
Fishel strain, of Hope, Indiana, Great lay- | bull calf. Home-grown seed rye, recleaned, 
ers. $5 per pair. Blairs Dairy Farm, High | 60-day peas, at $2.30 a bushel. J. E. Coul- 
Point, N. C. ter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 

Ducks—Pure White Indian Runners, Pat- Secure Stand, Increase Yield, Improve 
ton strain (Runner type). -Five ducks, one | Your Land—Write, wire, or phone me if {n- 


drake. First check $10. Extremely cheap. 
E. E. Marsh, Marshville, N. C. 

Black Orpington Cockerels—Choice birds, 
from imported stock, $2.50 each. Indian 
Runner drakes, fawn and white, $1 each. 
A. J. Barbour, Cerro Gordo, N. C. 


For Sale—Indian Runner (penciled) ducks 




















Write for particulars. Address Box D,j| from pure-bred stock. Registered Shrop- 
Raleigh, N. shire Buck lambs from 4 4" stock. 
Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 
RR. 
sieges | WANTED. - paar Selling Out—Fine Fawn and White Indian 
“as farm manager, or | Runner ducks (Wingert’s strain), $3 to $4 
to rent a sean farm. H. Long, Wenonda, | per trio. Bargain on 34. Oakhurst Poultry 
Virginia, Farm, Williamston, N. C., Route 3. 
Practical, experienced man, college grad- Ducks—Pure White Indian Runners (Run- 
uate, wants position as manager of large | ner type). Trio, for $5, up. 3 drakes and 
stock, grain or dairy farm. References, | 8 ducks, special price. Satisfaction guaran- 


Give particulars, 


v J. N. Dunivin, Lumberton, 
North Carolina, 














LIVESTOCK, 
ann 
om BERKSATIRES. 
Berkshires—Read McLaughlin’s advertise- 
ment, page 13, 





~ Pure- Bred Berkshire “Pigs—Now ready for 
shipment. E. H. Plummer, Raleigh, N. C. 


~ Pure-Bred and Grade Berkshires for Sale 
at | aie aa price. Wyldwood Farm, Corn- 
well, S. C 


~ Be rkshires—The best of breeding. 








teed. TT. E. Horwell, Catawba, N. C. 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 








pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 

Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—A bargain 
in February and March hatched cocker- 
els and pets from the best laying strain 


it is possible to obtain. J. F. 
Lilesville, N. C. 

The Norwood Poultry Farm is now offer- 
ing half their breeding stock for sale cheap. 


Hardaway, 











Ship- | Rhode Island Reds, White Orpington, An- 

Ped on approval, Robert McMurdo, Char- | conas. White, Fawn White Runners, ducks, 
lottesville, Va. Norwood, N. C. 

| Be rkshire pigs, Jersey heifers, Jersey Single Comb White "Sauer for Sale— 

bulls, for sale or will exchange for peas, |] Don’t let some one sell you inbred stock. 


beans or oats, 
South Carolina. 
i Calon rcadenl dat, 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


Alex. D. a Newberry, 











We line breed. We have about 700 yearling 
hens left. They are from the best egg-lay- 
ing strain in the United States.. To move 

















— - fart abet ake them quick, we will let them go at $1 each. 
For Sale—Three re gistered Duroc pigs, | 1,000 cocks and cockerels that will add life 
three months old, one male,- two females, | and vigor to your flock, $2 to $5. The War- 
$10 each. E, Norwood, Chapel Hill, N C. ren Poultry Farm, T. M. Bost, Proprietor, 
ESSEX. Wise, N. C, 
., Registered Short-Nose Black Essex Pigs. SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
5. W. Womble, Moncure, N. C , 
ne ‘CHESTER WHITES. BERMUDA. 
: Cc. Pigs for Sale. 2 Bermuda Grass — “Progressive Farmer’’ 
Route 2, Bedford City, Va. Gwea, Brothers, says plant “Bermuda.” MBooklet free. Sev- 





O. I. C. Hogs—All ages. Registered, Sil- 
ver’ "S$ strain. oe 


Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C. 
SHEEP, 


She c p—Re ‘ad Me Laughlin’ Ss advertise ment, 
and get the best mutton sheep. 4 








wivanted: A ~ Southdown n Buck—!I Registered. 

qq ould prefer him two or three years old. 

t T. Tyson, Greenville, or Farmville, N. C, 
SHORTHORNS 


See SEN. hatha ea ee 
Shot thorns—Read Mc Laug shlin’s advertise- 





ee 
ane STOCK. 


he tland Pony for. 





EE ee ee 
ale—A beauty j 

D, Ww. Thorp, Roc ky po pee = ita 
PO ati rons for Sale—Bought for Southern 
died da ? Team young gray mares, fine 
oe ack mare, grade Perche rons, good 
Lge = id and bre d. Fine young registered 
ogg on stallion, good individu: ul, ar sndid 

‘Tr. Will sell at cost. Prof. J. Cc. Mc- 


Nutt, West Raleigh, N. C. 





enty-five pounds roots, $1. 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


CABBAGE, 


Carolina Farms, 




















Cabbage Plants—For late setting, now 
ready, $1.50 1,000. Glendale Farm, Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. 

Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.25 
per thousand. Leading varieties. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 

Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants 75¢e for 
500; $1.25 for 1,000, by express; by mail, 
30c for 100, Damp moss on roots, Wake- 
field Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 

Collard and Cabbage Plants—For late fall 

| and winter heading. Write for our descrip- 
tive price list which tells how to grow them. 


Pie dmont Plant C ompany, Greenville, 8s. C. 





CLOVER. 
For Sale—Sound, dry bur clover seed, 10 
pounds per bushel, at $1.25. Special price 


on 25-bushel lots. 
South Carolina, 


Hu. T. Cannon, Newberry, 





a JERSEYS, 


Four bred. Jers se 

‘ y heifers, and five calves. 

zeres greah cows. Three litters Berkshire 
roome & Sons, Greensboro, N, C. 





eee 


OATS, 
Appler Seed Oats—Recleaned, 85 cents 
per bushel; 10 bushels, 80 cents. Gordon 
Wilfong, Newton, N. C, 


‘ 





terested in soil inoculation by nitrogen, for 
all legumes, peas, peanuts, beans, vetches, 
clover and alfalfa. M. W. Harris, repre- 
eae d sole distributors for America, Spar- 
ta, Ga. 





Would like to exchange new one hundred 
and twenty-five-dollar ($125) Standard Au- 
tomatic separator, guaranteed capacity over 
seven hundred pounds per hour, for pure- 
bred Holstein bull and heifer calf. Write 
for descriptive literature. Guilford Imple- 
ment Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


Farmers’ Bookkeeping Made Easy—Short 
and complete. Dimmette’s Interchangeable 
Farm and Expense Book fits every class of 
farming, making an itemized, daily record 
of everything raised or done on the farm, 2 
to 6 years. Selling price, $1.50. Now is the 
best time to start the book, Write for de- 
scription or send only $1.20 for sample copy. 
Your money back if not satisfied. J. Isom 
Dimmette, Dimmette, N. 


Free Coupon—Cut out this advertisement 
and enclose it with your name and the 
names and addresses of ten of your neigh- 
bors who appreciate good reading matter, 
and we will send you The State Journal, 
the great North Carolina weekly that every- 
body is talking about, free for three months, 
This paper is a weekly review of North 
Carolina life, and the very thing you need. 
The State Journal, Raleigh, N. C. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
paper unless he shows us satisfactory _— as 
to his honesty and b r 





























Farms For Sale--L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
N;. ec; 





18 acres 
20 bearing 
W.- A. 


My Farm for Sale—110 acres, 
cultivated. Very good houses. 
orange trees. Write for particulars. 
McBride, DeLeon Springs, Fla. 


Bargain—Fruit, grain and stock farm. 
425 acres. 2,000 bearing fruit trees; good 
buildings. Write for illustrated pamphlet. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va, 





PURE-BRED POULTRY 
EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 

















ee 
= Indian — Duck Eggs, $2.00 tor i. Send for fol- 


It’s 
“Exhibited 10 birds atthe great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won 8 firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Ma. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C, 


SOUTHLAND’S CHAMPION 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Eggs from bar Wengert now reduced to 


.50 per sitting. 
Martin F. Schultes, Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. Catalog free. 
WOOLLEY P, FARM 
Route 4, Charlotte, N. 0, 


DEAL’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Breeding stock very cheap. Write for catalog. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 


Small Truck Farm—Right near incorpor- 
ate limits of good town, together with nice 
house and lot in town, for sale cheap, on 
easy terms. Also two farms of 40 and 200 
acres respectively, 2% miles away. Write 
for prices and terms, W. H. Parrish, Coats, 
North Carolina, 


Southern Farms, Timber Lands, and Cut- 
Over Lands—We have the farm you want 
Write us today; tell us your wants. Some 
extra fine bargains to offer you now in col- 
onization lands, timber, and improved 
farms. Don’t deley. SBerryhill Realty Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. ‘ 


For Sale—175-acre farm, 12 miles from 
Durham; 75 acres cleared and in a high state 
of cultivation, Six-room house, two tobacco 
barns, one pack-house, one tenant house, 
and other out-buildings. The water will 
cure any case of indigestion. Price, $3,500. 
W. C. Page, Durham, N. C., Route 3, Box 48, 


Farm for Sale—412-acre farm, 
in a high state of cultivation. Seven-room 
dwelling, all necessary out-buildings, in 
good condition. Situated on county road, 
three miles south of Boykins, Va. Terms 
reasonable. Address, Owner, Postoffice Box 
No. 182, Boykins, Va., Southampton County. 























178 acres 





“Good Home for Sale—See ad elsewhere in 
this paper. The old Tait Place, at Bladen- 
boro, N. C., is for sale. For aga 
write c. S. Tait, owner, Brunswick, Ga 


~2,000- Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River, near Charleston, 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H,. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 


Farms for Sale—We have a number of 
farms for sale in all sections and of all sizes 
and prices. Terms easy, If interested, call 
or write and we will be glad to show you. 




















McKimmon & Thomas, Raleigh, N. C. 
“South Central Georgia Farm—One and 
one-half miles from Perry, Ga. Good road. 


Level land, timber, running water, three 
tenement houses, white neighbors. For quick 


sale, only $6,300; terms,., W. A. Strother, 
Perry, Ga, 

Fine Farm for Sale—In Darlington Coun- 
ty, S. C., near Hartsville; containing 337 
acres. 100 acres under cultivation, balance 
wooded; about 100 acres of latter. enclosed 
with hog wire fence; good pasture, Nice 
dwelling and 7 tenant houses; also neces- 
sary barns, tood land; fine water, Will 
sell cheap.”. Hickson Lumber Co,, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 





Cut-Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 


Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 


to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 

Virginia Farms—If you are looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 











have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a@ large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain; grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising, 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & _Company, ¢ Chase City, Virginia, , 

“Valuable | Hoke County Land for Sale—31f 
acres land, 2 miles Wagram, N,. C. 100 acres 
in splendid state cultivation, makes one bale 
cotton to acre; has two five-room houses, 
barns and stables, good water, 200,000 feet 
standing timber, schoolhouse on land, Sandy 


loam soil, on sand-clay road, in splendid 
neighborhood. Will divide the tract into 50 
or 100-acre lots. Price, phe per acre; terms, 
one-third cash, balance 2 and 3 years, Jno. 
Arch Currie, Raeford, N. C. 
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YOUR SOIL 


NEEDS LIME 


‘The summer crops tax the fertility of your 
land, and leave the soil acid. 

Then the fertilizer you used made it 
more so. 


Thus, the soil is in poor condition, and 
the acidity needs to be neutralized in order 
to produce the big wheat yields. 


Apply Lee’s Prepared 
Agricultural Lime. 


This lime is specially prepared and contains 
potash and other ingredients essential to plant 
growth. ; 

It neutralizes the acidity of the soil, makes 
humus, and makes the dormant phosphoric acid 
and potash in your soil available. 

It dissolves vegetation quicker than rock lime, 
and less is required. ‘Thus you save handling, 
hauling and freight. 

Our interesting booklet and name of nearest 
dealer sent free to every farmer. 


A. S. Lee & Sons’ Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Also manufacturers of Lee’s Special Wheat 
Ww Fertilizer, Lee’s High Grade Bone and Potash, 
ee Band importers of Thomas Basic Slag Phosphate. 


Dept. B 





Hocking Valley Cider Mills 











Get a cider press with segment wooden rollers. 
ine “Rawlings Hocking Valley.” It grinds the fruit just 
like the large hydraulic presses. It makes a pomace that 
yields the press every particle of juice in the fruit. There is 
no metals as in other mills—to give color or taste to the cider ; 
and rust away. A Hocking Valley cider press lasts a life- 
time. A quart of water cleans it after using. 


RAWLINGS HOCKING VALLEY CIDER PRESS 
Sr. Mill $23.50 Jr. Mill $14.00 Medium $19.00 Bantam $9.50 
Free on board Raleigh. Sold by progressive dealers of the 


South. Write us for prices, catalogue and name of nearest 
dealer, 


Rawlings Implement Co. 


Dept. G Baltimore, Maryland. 


Corn shellers—and ensilage cutters. Mills for grinding feed 
and meal, harrows and stalk cutters. 


A genu- 














THE HUSTLER SAW MILL 


Built especially to eaw lumber betterand quicker than any other mill, 
and to last lenger, the lightest running, fastest cutting, easy to handle, 
durable and satisfactory. Has variable belt feed works, the heat ever in- 
vented, steel head blocks, bottom and top dogs spring receder, taper 
knees, wire cable drive, in fact everything that will add to efficiency and 
durability. We build Log Beam Mills, Moonted Mills, Planers and Matchere, 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. Write for Catalog 52 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N, C. 














[ OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 





GOOD HOME FOR SAL 


Nice nine-room house, rebuilt and painted two years ago. 183 acres in tract, 18 acres cleared, 
20 acres cut down, 60 acres under wire fence. 


toes, Trucking and stock Raising. GoodSehool, Churches and Railroad Station within three- 
Only $8,000.00. 
Also 378 acres, more or less, cut-over lands, one and one-half miles from Bladenboro, on Public Road, $3,000. 
TAMWORTH HOGS, CROSS BRED TAMWORTH AND BERKSHIRES FOR SALE. 
Call on Mr. Ed Singleterry, on the home place for information, or write 
| & S. TAIT, Owner, 


quarters mile of house. 


AT BLADENBORO, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Fine land for Strawberries, Corn, Cotton, Pota- 


BRUNSWICK, Rs | 











LIMESTONE—Mother of Fertility. Investigate the territory around Oko- 


lona, Mississippi, if you contemplate a change of location. 
A. HOUSTON, Okolona, Miss, 





For further information es 


Reference: FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 











Raleigh, Charlotte and Southern Railway. Co. 


Schedule Effective 


Tuesday, July Ist. 


Main line between Raleigh and Mt. Gilead, Fayetteville Branch, 
Aberdeen and Ashboro Branch. 


READ DOWN 
A.M, P.M. 
*7:25 *6:10 
6:58 


P.M, 
4:10 
5:03 
8:03 

19:00 


*8:03 
9:05 


*12 
3 


A.M. 
110:18 
11:20 


8:40 
*9:30 
further 
Agent or 

*Daily. 


For 


Daily 


information 


except 


SCHEDULE READ UP 


A.M. P.M. 
*9:55 *5:10, 
9:05 4:14 


A.M. 
10:45 
9:50 
6:40 
15:40 


Lv Raleigh 
Lv Varina 
Lv Star 
Ar Mt. Gilead 
P.M. 
6:40 4:42 
*5:40 3:40 
P.M. 
*9:05 
8:15 
*7:310 


Lv 
Ar 


Star 
Ashboro 


Lv Varina 
Lv Lillington 
Ar Fayetteville 


Lv 
Lv 
A.M. 
10:18 
10:10 
9:57 


Lv Star 
Lv Biscoe Lv 
Lv Candor Lv 
Ar Ellerbee Ar 
Lv Jackson Springs Lv 
Lv Pinehurst Lv 9:15 
Lv Carthage Lv 8:40 
Ar Aberdeen Lv 19:00 


Lv 


relative 


to schedules 


& K. 


and fares, 
ADBEIT, Tv. P. 


apply to 
A,, 


any Ticket 


Raleigh, N. C., 


Sunday 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








THE.MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 
(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
July 30, 


Cotton. 
Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Low middling 
Receipts for week, bales. 


Flour, Hay and Grain. 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per bbl—wholesale prices: 
High grades 
Lower grades 4.25@ 5.00 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel .90 @_  .94 
No. 2 mixed 87 @_ .90 
Timothy hay, per ton ........-$20.50@$23.00 


$5.00 @ $5.40 


Provisions, 
Snow@drift shortening, per case...... 
Cheese, full cream ee 
Pure lard, tierce basis 
Compound, tierce basis 


Meats. 


Hams, sugar cured eebereee 
Reg. rigs, 40-45 ...eeeeeeaee 


- 22 @23 ¢ 
13% @13%c 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditer 
The Cotton Record.) 


Ordinary 

Good ordinary 

Low middling 

Middling 

Good middling eee 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton. 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton 
Total sales—bales 


There has 
tendency in 


12% 

.».-nominal 

$32.00 
15.00 


been a further slight sagging 
the market this week, with 
scarcely any business doing, the offering 
stock being practically exhausted. In fact, 
the season approaches its end with the old 
crop apparently all used up, so that the new 
crop will have to do for the coming season's 
requirements. From all accounts, the rate 
of consumption has kept right up to the 
maximum, and a full volume will be wanted 
for the next year. The visible supply is re- 
ducing rapidly, and mill stocks are decreas- 
ing also, as the weekly takings have been 
less than the weekly consumption. Yet there 
does not seem to be any piling up of manu- 
factured goods anywhere. On the contrary, 
buyers have difficulty in getting orders fill- 
ed, the shipping out of orders having kept 
close up with manufacturing. Consumption 
by Southern mills alone this year will not 
come very far short of 3,000,000 bales. 

New crop prospects have shifted some- 
what. More or less serious deterioration 
appears to have started in Texas, owing to 
the prolonged dry spell. It is admitted by 
even bear authorities that the condition is 
becoming critical, and the outlook for an- 
other big yield in Texas is growing daily 
more remote. On the-other hand, weather 
conditions have ruled quite favorable in the 
central and eastern sections of the belt, with 
consequent improvement in the crop prom- 
ise. Already new cotton is commencing to 
move in lower Texas, and the drouth is 
forcing premature opening, with shorter 
yield. The first new bale was received in 
Savannah on July 29, which is a day or 
two earlier than the first bale last year. It 
came from Dougherty County, and was rais- 
ed by a progressive Negro farmer, The Bu- 
reau will report on the crop condition on 
August 1, and the general trade is not look- 
ing for much change in the average from 
what it was a month ago. Improvement in 
the east is expected to offset the loss sus- 
tained in the west, but Texas has undoubt- 
edly declined further since July 25, the date 
up to which the Bureau considers, 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Coa., 

Virginia.) 
August 1, 

Good middling 

Strict middling 

Middling 

Low middling 

Tone steady. 


Norfolk, 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK, 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
July 28. 
Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per cwt 
medium to good .... 
Common to fair 
Cows—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Oxen, best, per cwt 
3ulls, per Cwt ....... 
Calves—Extra, per cwt 
Medium eeceere 
Dairy cows, per head 
Hogs—Best, per cwt 
Good 


$7.75 @$8. 
0@ 7 


00@ 6. 
00@ 7. 
75@ 6. 
50@ 65.5 
75@ 6 
50@ 5 
50@ 4.5 
00@ 6. 
25@ 6. 
00@ 8. 
00@ 7. 
.00 @65. 
50@ 9. 
-76@ 8. 

Sows and stags .00@ 7.5 
Sheep—Best, per cwt ° .00@ 4. 

Common to fair cooes BOD & 

Lambs 6.00@ 7. 


Joho Popol 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by HB. K. Vietor & Ca., 
Leaf, Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
July 26. 
The weather continues to be warm, with 
occasional showers, and the tobacco crop, as 
whole is looking very promising through 
the State, with the exception of the belt 
about 12 to 20 miles wide, going from 
Lynchburg to Petersburg through the best 
growing section, including the Farmville and 
Blackstone district. Last Saturday a very 
destructive hail storm went through this 
district, which has destroyed all crops stand- 


ing in the field, including the tobacco. The 
destruction has been so complete that many 
farmers are plowing up their tobacco fields 
to put some other crop in. The market here 
is very quiet. The first samples from South 
Carolina are coming in and the prices are 
so high that most dealers do not express any 
inclination to invest their money at thege 
figures, 





HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 
July 28, 
Eggs—Fresh-gathered, per dozen....... 
Store-gathered 
Butter—Creamery, 
Country 
Young chickens, per pound 
Hens, per pound 


16¢ 


per pound 


oe eenes 
tree eeeees 
eee eeeeeee 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 

July 29, 

Southern white potatoes, 


@2 for No. 1; culls, 
barrel, $4@5. 


per barrel, $1.50 
75c@$1.25. Sweets, per 
Onions, red, per basket, $1.15 
@1.30; white, $1.25@2; yellow, $1.15 @1.30, 
Cabbage, per 100, $4@7. Beans, wax or 
green, per basket, 50c@$1. Beets, 75¢@$1.25 
per 100 bunches, Carrots, per 100 bunches, 
§0c@$1. Chicory, 50c@$1 per barrel. Cu- 
cumbers, 50c@$1 per barrel; for pickles, $1 
@2 per barrel. Corn 75c@2 per 100. Celery, 
10@35c per dozen. Cauliflower, $3@6 per 
barrel. Eggplants, 60c@$1 per 60-quart 
crate. Leeks, $1@1.50 per 100 bunches, Let- 
tuce, 30@60c per basket. Lima beans, $1.50 
@2 per basket. Okra, $1@1.50 per carrier. 
Peppers, 50@75c per basket. Peas, $1@1.25 
per basket. Radishes and rhubarb, each, 
$1@1.50 per 100 bunches. Spinach, 75c@$1 
per box. Squash, 25@50c per box for white; 
yellow, 40@60c; Marrow, 60@90c per barrel, 
Turnips, white, per 100 bunches, $1@2. Ru- 
tabagas, $1@1.25 per barrel. Tomatoes, 75c 
@$1.25 per 6-basket carrier. Watercress, 
per 100 bunches, $1.50. 
Apples, $1.25@4 per barrel. Peaches, T5e 
@$1.50 per carrier. Plums, $2@2.25 per car- 
rier. Pears, Clapp’s Favorite, per barrel, $4 
@6. Grapes, $1.50 per eight-basket case, 
Cherries, 50@75c per eight-pound basket for 
sour black. Currants, 6@8c per quart, 
Biackberries, 11@15c per quart. Raspber- 
ries, 5@8c per pint for red. Huckleberries, 
10@15c per quart. Gooseberries, 10@15c per 
quart. Muskmelons, $1.50@1.75 per crate, 

Watermelons, $15@40 per 100. 
70@ 


No. 2, cash red wheat, 94c. Corn, 
0%c. Oats, 45% @46e. 
Mess 


Mess pork, per barrel, $23.25@23.765. 
beef, $19@20. 


STATE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE 
MEETS AUGUST 12. 


Lecturer Cates Urges All Alliance; 
Men to Attend. 


T GIVES us great pleasure to print 
the following notice from State 
Lecturer H. M. Cates, of the Farmers’ 
Alliance. If other duties keep the 
writer away, his thoughts will never- 
theless be with the fine body of true- 
blue and faithful workers for agri- 
cultural betterment who meet every 
year at the beautiful place Brother 
Cates describes: 

“The Farmers’ State Alliance of 
North Carolina will hold its annual 
meeting at Headquarters, near Hills- 
boro, North Carolina, beginning 
promptly at 12 o’clock noon, August 
12, 1913, and we hereby extend 
a cordial invitation to all the Alli- 
ance members, scattered throughout 
the land, and we send a special extra 
invite to Brother Poe, and hope that 
he can, and will be with us at Hills- 
boro, where he will meet many of 
his subscribers and followers, where 
he will see and learn (how by his 
help) of ‘the great things the Lord 
hath wrought.’ 

“The Alliance will be entertained 
this year as usual, without money, 
and without price. Now my breth- 
ren, when you read this, think of our 
beautiful home (headquarters), of 
the shady grove, the splendid man- 
sion, the crystal water, the spacious 
hall, and glorious meeting of our 
boys. Think of the memories that 
cluster about the old home, then de- 
cide that you will be one of the many 
that shall meet there this year, and 
let us make this the best and most 
harmonious, and the most business- 
like meeting ever yet held by the old 
Farmers’ Alliance, in the historic old 
town of Hillsboro.” 








The Insanity Plea, 


“Sirl’” said the young woman, 
seemed to be indignation. 

The young man looked embarrassed. 

“Yes, I did kiss you,” he admitted, 
I was impulsively insane.’’ 

“That means that a man would be @ lun@- 
tic to kiss me?” 

“Well, any man of discretion 
just crazy to kiss you.’’ ‘ 

This seemed to ease the strain, and no 
jury being present to muddle affairs, a sat- 
asfactory verdict was reached.—Exchang« 


with what 


“put 


would be 





Saturday, August 9, 1913.] 





HOW TO MARKET TIMBER. 


By W. W. ASHE, U. S. Forest Service. 





No. V.—What Should Go Into the Contract. 








CONTRACT for the sale of 

A stumpage should contain four 

provisions stated in clear lan- 

guage: (1) The price at which the 

sale is to be made, per thousand feet, 

per unit, per acre, 

or for the tract, 

and the manner of 

payment; (2) the 

S-manner of meas- 

uring the timber 

or area which is 

conveyed, when 

this is necessary; 

(3) the _ period 

within which the 

—— timber is to be re- 

moved; (4) the manner in which 

the timber is to be cut so as to pro- 

tect the interests of the seller in the 
tract which are not conveyed. 

After a careful examination of 
timber and land in the light of the 
information given in the preceding 
articles, the owner must decide the 
manner in which the sale should be 
made, whether by the thousand board 
feet, acre or tract. If the area of the 
tract is known, as it should be, it is 
a simple matter to convert a price 
from an acre to an area basis, if the 
stand per acre is known. If a rea- 
sonable stumpage value has been as- 
certained, and the stand per acre of 
the different species determined, the 
owner is in a position to barter intel- 
ligently on any basis, and to accept 
sthe offer which is most advantageous 
to him, or to reject all. 


Sellers Should Remember This Point. 


In selling by the thousand board 
feet, to be measured after cutting, 
it is necessary to have a clear under- 
standing as to how small a size the 
timber is to be cut, and what is to 
be considered merchantable in the 
top. When purchasing in this man- 
ner, the tendency is for the buyer to 
cut into saw-logs, and measure and 
pay for only the best and clearest 
portion of the stem of each tree, 
which will yield a large proportion of 
the higher-priced grades of lumber, 
and to leave as waste the small and 
knotty top logs which will yield only 
low-grade lumber. Logs which are 
left in the tops are unpaid for. Fre- 
quently an entire log length is not 
left, but only four, six or eight feet, 
which, however, could have been util- 
ized by changing the lengths of the 
logs, unless the wasted length is 
short and the logs are two or less 
and have been cut 16 feet long. 
The loss from this cause can be 
avoided by specifying that all trees 
above a certain diameter, unless 
marked and reserved by the seller, 
shall be cut, and that every tree that 
is Cut, unless the stem is forked or 
SO unsound that it cannot be used, 
shall bé cut into saw-logs up to a 
Specified minimum diameter in the 
top, or if not so cut shall be paid for 
as if cut. For old and large timber 
the diameter in the top might be fixed 
at 12 or 14 inches, and for young and 
small timber, such as second growth, 
which is straight and in which the 
knots are comparatively small, the 
diameter might be as small as six or 
eight inches. 

Timber can be measured for pay- 
ment either in the woods, using the 
log scale, or taking the figures on 
Which the wood’s sawyers are paid, 
or the mill cut can be used as a basis. 
If the logs are to be measured in 
the woods, the contract should speci- 
fy which scale is to be employed. 

When timber is purchased by the 
acre or by the tract, the owner loses 
nothing when merchantable timber is 
left in the tops of trees which are 
cut, but if many large tops are left, 
particularly of pine or hemlock, it in- 
creases the danger of uncut timber 
being injured by fire. 


The Selling of Special Trees, 
It is frequently possible to select 


and mark the trees which it is desir- 
able to sell (the method of marking 
will be discussed in subsequent arti- 
cles), and after estimating the 
amount of timber in them and valu- 
ing them to sell them at a lump sum, 
or for so much per tree or per thou- 
sand board feet, estimated standing. 
Yellow poplar, oak, ash, walnut, and 
cherry, and other high-priced timber, 
particularly curly and figured woods, 
are often sold in this manner. It is 
the preferable way to sell, particular- 
ty on a small tract, or when only one 
or two kinds are being sold from a 
large tract. When trees are marked, 
one stamp should be placed so low 
that it will remain on the stump after 
cutting, in order that the stump can 
be identified as that of a marked tree. 
A distinctive stamp can be used, or 
the number of trees can be counted 
before cutting and the number of 
stumps after cutting, in order to as- 
certain that they check, and that 
there has been no over-cutting. If 
the trees are well marked, this is an 
excellent way to sell timber, since it 
greatly lessens the possibility of mis- 
understandings such as frequently 
arise when timber is sold above a 
minimum diameter measured on the 
stump. 


Why Payment Should Be in Advance, 


Payment tor timber should inva- 
riably be made before it is cut. When 
the sale is made by the thousand 
board feet, to be measured after it is 
cut or sawed into boards, a sufficient- 
ly large advance payment should be 
required to cover any possibility of 
loss on the part of the owner. When 
a large tract is being cut, the cut- 
ting to extend over a period of sever- 
al years, not only should a propor- 
tional part, sufficient to cover the 
year’s operations, be paid in advance 
yearly, but interest should be added 
to the deferred payments, since the 
purchaser secures the benefits of all 
appreciation in the price of stump- 
age. It is often necessary to safe- 
guard the completion of a cutting 
contract, since, by the cutting of only 
a portion of the timber on a tract, 
the amount which remains may be 
too small to justify another operator 
in locating a mill; or if left on the 
hands of the owner, could not be sold 
as advantageously as if no cutting 
had been done. 

The period which is allowed for 
the removal of timber should be defi- 
nitely stated. In small operations, 
cutting should begin within a month. 
In large operations six months may 
be allowed before cutting begins, 
and it should be continuous until the 
timber is entirely cut. During the 
last ten years, thousands of trees 
have been sold in the Southern 
States, the purchasers being given 
ten or 20 years, and in some cases 
an indefinite time for removing them. 
In the last case, not only was the 
timber sold but the entire. profit of 
the land passed to the purchasers of 
the stumpage, altho the owner of 
the fee must pay taxes on the sur- 
face. In some States, the courts have 
held that a contract selling trees to 
be removed at an indefinite date 
must be construed to allow only a 
reasonable time for removal unless 
the contract was so worded as to 
specifically carry the use of the land 
on which the trees stood. Other 
States have imposed no time limit 
for removal in such cases. 


Value of Unmerchantable Timber, 


It has been customary, as a rule, 
to credit the salable timber with all 
value and to regard the growing tim- 
ber and mature timber of low-grade 
species of having little or no value. 
Small timber just below merchanta- 
ble size, however, has a value, since 
it is not only increasing in size and 
attaining merchantable proportions, 
but there is a steady, tho slow in- 


crease in the price of 
which it also partakes. [n mature 
timber of low-grade, which is not 
sold, the growth is negligible, since 
growth is practically balanced by de- 
cay. There is a slow increase in the 
value of low-grade timber, however, 
which often ultimately gives it a good 
merchantable value. 
the contract should be 
to protect young timber 
old timber as is not sold. An excel- 
lent provision in a contract for the 
protection of young timber of valu- 
able kinds is to penalize the pur- 
chaser by. charging double the price 
per unit for young timber below the 
sale limit, as for old timber of the 
respective kinds. Such a provision 
should cover not only injury by cut- 
ting, but wanton breakage in felling 
trees, which if thrown in a different 
direction would have fallen clear, 
or breakage by a steam skidder in 
logging. 

Timber for cribbing, bridges, pun- 
cheons, ties, ete., unless cut from the 
tops of sold trees, should invariably 
come from designated low-grade spe- 
cies, and should be paid for on some 
low basis, unless their removal will 
tend materially to improve the future 
condition of the forest. This might 
be the case with the removal of up- 
land blackgum in the Piedmont or 
mountain sections, or scrub pine or 
Spanish oak. 


lumber, of 


and such 


Height of Stumpage and Protection 
Against Fire. 


When timber is sold by the thou- 
sand board feet, low stumps, not over 
18 inches high for large trees and 
not to exceed their diameters for 
small ones, should be required. Pro- 
vision.should be made to prevent the 
land being burned during logging by 
fixing a penalty of say $1 an acre, for 
each acre burned while cutting is in 
progress and in the case of the use 
of a logging railroad, requiring that 
a strip of 50 to,75 feet on each side 
of the track be cleared of inflamma- 
ble material by yearly burning it 
under supervision. 

It may sometimes be advisable to 
require that no tops of trees felled, 
if in leaf, shall be left lying against 
a living tree. The tops of such trees 
in the event of a fire make so hot a 
blaze that leaving them touching liv- 
ing trees might result in injury or 
the killing of the live trees. In the 
case of pines, spruce, beech, maple 
and sweet gum and chestnut, which 
are being cut in the summer, at 
which season there is danger of in- 
sect infestation, trees of these species 
should not be left lodged in those of 
the same species, nor should the 
pines be hacked or bruised in skid- 
ling, on account of the danger of in- 
sect depredations. 

Of course, many of these suggest- 
ed provisions are necessary only 
when the land is to be held as perma- 
nent forest land; others are applica- 
ble to any timber sales. Many oper- 
ators will refuse to consider any re- 
strictions on their cuttings, but when 
an operator is entirely unreasonable, 
it is best not to sell. Timber does 
not depreciate appreciably holding it 
a few years, but the damage to 
young growth by reckless cutting or 
by fire cannot be repaired at all. 

Large purchasers of forest pro- 
ducts such as railroads, tanneries, ex- 
tract companies, paper or pulp mills, 
power and telegraph companies will 
seldom contract for small amounts of 
material on account of the high cost 
of inspection, preferring to let a 
storekeeper or agent contract direct- 
ly with small owners. It is possible 
however, for a group of farmers, each 
owning only a small amount of tim- 
ber, to contract jointly to furnish a 
sufficiently large amount of material 
to deal directly with such purchasers 
and by that means to retain for them- 
selves as stumpage the profits which 
would otherwise go to the middle- 
man. 


Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 
to co-operate with you in all progressive 
movements. 


Consequently, | 
so drawn as | 
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A Letter” You 


Dear Mr. Reader: 

Once again, we beg to re- 
mind you, of the Special Trial 
Subscription Offer we are 
making just now—The Pro- 
gressive Farmer until January 
1, 1914, for 25 cents, to new 
subscribers, and a credit of 
two months on your own sub- 
scription for every new sub- 
scriber at this rate. 


(19) 


You must admit that this is 
a remarkable offer, and that 
we could not afford to make 
it, if we did not expect a large 
part of the acquaintances we 
make through it to become 
permanent members of The 
Progressive Farmer Family. 


You must admit, too, that 
itis only by your help that 
we can get enough out of it 
to pay us for the time and 
space we have spent telling 
you about it. The men we 
hope to reach won't know 
about the offer at all unless 
you, as a reader of the paper, 
tell them. 


You must admit, in the next 
place, that it is to your inter- 
est and theirs, as well as to 
ours, for them to be readers 
of The Progressive Farmer. 
There is no need to argue that 
question. If the paper helps 
you, it will help them, and if it 
didn’t help you, you wouldn’t 
be taking it. Finally, you 
must admit, most of you, that 
you haven’t done your duty 
by this proposition. Weknow 
you haven’t from the returns 
we have been getting. No far- 
mer who can read can offer a 
good excuse even—much less 
a valid reason—for refusing to 
pay 25 cents for The Progres- 
sive Farmer for four and a 
half months. We are expect- 
ing better things of you, as 
readers, because we believe 
the offer an exceptionally good 
one and because you have 
never yet “gone back” on us. 
Won’t you get busy the next 
few days and bring these wan- 
dering sheep into the fold? It 
is farmers’ institute season 
now in many sections, picnic 
season everywhere. You have 
every chance to see them and 
to point out to them the path 
of duty. 


We are counting on you to 
do something for us and to do 
it quickly. If you only help 
us we can make almost a clean 
sweep in the next week, or 
ten days. Let’s do it, and 
then we'll all be happy. 


Earnestly yours, 


The Progressive Farmer 
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Yes,—All Special Sale Records BUSTED Wide Open 


_  §-M-A-S-H 


Go Roofing Prices!! 


Never before have you been able to participate in a Roofing sale such as this. This opportun' 


| — aps about in an unusual manner. 


'e only have @ limited quantity at this slaughter price, subject to prior sale or reservation. 


orrugated Steel Roofing 
11/4, Cents Per Square Foot 


You, who read this, will instantly realize that here is your lucky chance of a lifetime to buy the 
best roofing in the world at a mere fraction of its real value, Now here’s the reason: Our enormous 
buying power enabled us recently to pick up for spot cash a stock of this Brand New, Perfect, Corr= 

ited S and Standing Seam Roofing and Brick Siding at a tremendous sacrifice 


nga teel “VV? Crimped 
under what it is actually worth. 
I iate cash needed 





e possible this purchase—couldn’t wait—we had the ready cash— 
their loss was our customers’ gain—“‘it’s an ill wird that blows nobody good.””_ Just another chapter 
added to the long list of Chicago House Wrecking Co.’s Famous Special Bargain Sales. We pass this 
wonderful purchase of along to you now at our usual advance of one small added profit. 


Savers, 


Go Wire Prices!! 


a ity. Barb Wire, Woven Wire Fencing—Smooth Galvanized Wire—Telephone Wire—Nails and Staples 
It is out of the ordinary channels of manufacturing and selling. @e a part of the most stupendous, sacrifice, slaughter purchase ever made in the history of thig 
kind of merchandising. As long as & lasts, we will dispose of itat prices heretofore unheard of. 


Brand New Wire Fencing 
Less Than 1c Per Running 


Every reader of this paper knowsus. Most of you have purchased something or other from ug 
that saved you money, and, whatever it was, it must have proved satisfactory, because we handle 
only absolutely brand new, dependable merchandise. Our regular prices are wonderful moneys 

because we buy our goods at Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ Sales, Factory Overstocks, etc. But 
once in a while we run across something very unusual even for us, and are able to offer what may be * 
fairly called a truly extraordinary sale. When this happens, our hundreds ef thousands of custom 
ers find themselves in position to net a tremendous saving of b h 
that if bought in the regular way would cost them two or three times our low bargain prices. You 
will realize the wonderful opportunity when we tell you that during this sale you can buy 


Foot 





rand new, top notch quality goods 





Corrugated Steel Roofing 
Practically Indestructible 


There is nothing else that compares with Corrugated Steel 
@or REAL PROTECTION. Itmakesalifelong roof. Outlasts 
all other kinds of roofing many times. It’s fire, rain, frost, wind, sun 
and lightning-proof—warmer in winter—cooler in summer—and, 
inary circumstances, it can’t leak, rot, warp or taint rain 
water. Youcan absolutely depend upon it that Corrugated Steel is 
the most perfect material for roofing, siding and ceiling ever 


Galvanized Steel Roofing At 
234c Per Square Foot 


Another big Steel Roofing Bargain. 85,000 squares, very highest 
je, specially coated, corrugated galvanized roofing and siding, made 
specially prepared steel of a quality superior to anything before 
duced. Practically rust proof and will last a lifetime. Full size 
sheets; we will furnish it in suitablelengths forany purpose. Only 
s limited quantity, so we urge you to send us your order immediately 
without waiting to write us again. Price only2%c¢ per square footand 
tt will outlast four to one. Just drop us a line—tell us your require- 
ments—size of your studding and other general facts and we will help 
you select proper size sheets. If you are not ready to use material now, 
we will reserve it for future delivery. If you prefer some other style 
, the corrugated we willfurnishit. We have this same grade in 
* Crimped, Standing Seam and Brick Siding. 


Ready Roofing, With Supplies, 
62c Per 108 Square Feet 


Several carloads of a superior quality Ready Roofing, which we 
are offering in our ““Ajax’’ brand, one-ply, at a price of 62c per square 
of 108 square feet, including necessary cement and caps to la it. 

This is undoubtedly the most remarkable offer ever made on Ready 
Roofing. Its lasting qualities is guaranteed equal to that of any so- 
called Rubber Surfaced Roofing on the market. 





This brand is put up 3 to 4 pieces toa roll, and the price is f. e. b 


ears Chicago. 

In this same grade we have 2-ply, at 78c; 8-ply, at 98c. This is just 
about 404 cheaper than y~u can buy similar quality for elsewhere, 

We have other grades of roofing, which we offer at proportionately 
low prices, Samples free. 


Send For Special Roofing 
Catalog and Samples 


Remember, we can give you these extraordinary bargains only 
use we made a truly remarkable purchase. Such a wonderful roof 
chance never occurred before—maybe never again! It is your one 
opportunity—don’t pass it by!! Send at once for Special Roofing 
Catalog, Free Samples and Full Instructions for Laying Roof. No 
geed writing a letter, simply use Special Roofing Sale Coupon by write 

your name and address in same—we will understand that you 
simply want full information, samples, prices and specifications which 
will be sent at once, prepaid, Send nomoney—just name and address, 





SPECIAL ROOFING SALE COUPON 


Wrecking Co.. 
Chfeage een Dept.R 165 oe Chicago 
Gentlem: 


ithout ¢ any promise to perehese, please send me 


we 
on ial Catal i 

18 a rices, Pp 
of your Speci Bile of Roofing. 
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of thousands of cus' 
expect even our big s 


who never buy a thing unti) they get our prices. 
us a letter, postal or mail for 1 


ta trifling cost you can now buy this 


Why We Are Called The “Price Wreckers” 


Did you ever stop to think what becomes of the 
stocks of goods when a Manufacturer, Jobber or Big 
Retail Dealer goes bankrupt— ‘busted”’ as the saying 
is? If the stock is sufficiently large, if the goods are 
new, clean and desirable, and the price is cut right 
to the bone, they find their way naturally to the 
Chicago House Wrecking Co.’s 40-Acre Plant for dis- 
tribution at one small added profit to their hundreds 
of thousands of customers who in this way get won- 
derful bargains many times for only a mere fraction 
of the cost to manufacture. There’s not another 
concern on earth that can meet our prices, simply 
because no other concern has the buying and econom- 
ical distributing facilities which we enjoy. 


Where Your Dollars Do Double Duty 


Every time you buy from us, you fncrease the 
amount of your savings account. @ are a safety 
valve between the public and high prices. We recog= 
nize no Trust or Association—we buy our goods under 
new and improved methods—none of the old time 
merchandise game about us. When you deal with 
us, your dollar takes on an added purchasing power. 
One trial will convince you and make you forever 
one of our good, reliable custamers. 


We Sell Practically Everything 


Our stock includes practically everything “under 
the sun.’’ That means Building Material, Lumber, 
Roofing, Sash, Doors, Millwork, Wire and Fencing; 
Hardware, Plumbing Material, Heating Apparatus 
and Supplies; Furniture, Household Goods, Rugs, 
Stoves and everything needed to furnish or equip 
your home, your club or hotel; Groceries, Clothing, 
Dry Goods, Shoes, Furnishing Goods—every single 
article needed to clothea man, woman or child; Sporte 
ing Goods, including fishing tackle, hunting outfits, 
tents, guns, harness and vehicles; Jewelry, Sewing 
Machines, etc. Youcan’t think of asinglemanufactured 
article that we can’t supply you ata saving in price. 


Get A Copy of 1,000-Page Catalog—Free 


Our enormous stocks of merchandise areaccurately 
described and illustrated in our mammoth 1000-page, 
illustrated wonderful Price Wrecker. You may have 
a copy, FREE. Write for it today. Also ask us to 
send you extracts from our unsolicited testimonial 
letters. We have thousands of customers who have 
bought roofing, fencing and other supplies from us, 
and have secured the same satisfaction we offer you. 


SPECIAL SALE 


This is your chance to fay in your roofing and wire supplies at a tremendouseaving. But if 
you want to get your share of these bargains, you musteend in your reservationatonce. W. 7 
you to realize that this is a very unusual offer, and want to treat all our friends alike, but while 

have what would be a large stock for any other concern, remember that we have hundreds 

tomers all over the country whoregularly watch for our ed’ 
argains for homeand farm. We have never before offered such wonderful values. We 
upply of these goods will be eagerly grabbed up by our regular customers 
No need, however, to buy now. Simply write 
e Pp ples, then state about when you will want your supply 
and we will hold it for you without deposit, or if desired we will make immediate shipment. 
Get our samples at once and our complete — They will startle you. 








You will be surprised 
rand new roofing, wire fencing, etc. Use Coupons! 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING COMPANY 


35th and from Streets, Dept. R 165 » Chicago 


New Barb Wire, Less Than 
Two Cents Per Rod 


We were able to pick up this Lot at prices to Cap 


the | 
Climax of any purchase we have evermadesince weboughtthe , © 


Chicago World’s Fair. Now when we say “S-M-A-S-H Go Wire 
Prices,’”” we mean every word of it! Not just a trifle lower than the 
lowest figures ever made on wire and fencing, but prices absolutely 
wrecked—busted—smashed to smithereens! You old-timers who have 
bought loads of wire will fully realize the wonderful opportunity in this 
sale when wesay to you that we are selling New Wire Fencing at less 
than 1 cent a foot. You never had a chance like this beforel 


Only A Mere Fraction of Its 
Real True Worth 


We want it distinctly understood that while we paid only a fraction 
of the real worth of these goods, and are making unheard-of low 
slaughter prices, yet we guarantee every foot of this material—Wire, 
Fencing, etc.,—to be exactly as represented and that would cost you & 
great deal more if bought in the regular way. In this Extraordinary 
Price-Wrecking Special Sale everything must go—nothing will be held 
back—you can buy Barb Wire, Smooth Galvanized Wire, Woven Wire 
Fencing, Nails of every size and description, Wire Gates, Posts,—in 
fact everything that comes under the classification of Steel and Wire~ 
at prices that will net you a tremendous saving. 


Some Desirable “Odds and | 
Ends” Included In This Lot 


Included in this Lot 67 is a collection of odds and endssuch as bolts, 
ecrews, nuts, nails, etc., all brand new goods, of all sizes and kinds. 
Anyone who has use for them will find them tremendous bargains as 
long as they last. Do not overlook this lucky chance, even though you: 
may not just now be in need of wire and fencing supplies, You surely - 
can use them later, and by reserving your needs now, you will get the 
advantage of these extraordinary low sales prices that never occured 
beforeand in all probability will never occur again. 


The Largest Institution of Its 
Kind in The World 


The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is one of the leading commercia? 
institutions of Chicago. Its plant coversover 40 acres. It is the most 
enterprising institution of its kind in the world. 

The capital stock of this Company is $2,000,000, which is sufficient 
evidence of our responsibility. Any bank or commercial institution 
anywhere will confirm the responsibility of this Company. Ask 
publisher of this or any other paper. A 

We ere known everywhere. Hundreds of thousands of satisfied 
Fayanmeyi 4 will testify to our fair, square methodsand wonderful ability 
to save them money. 

Fortwenty years this Company has been well and favorably known 
to hundreds of thousands of customers throughout this land, and out 
honest public dealings have made us friends everywhere. The nature 

our guarantee under which we sell all our merchandise is 80 b 
and binding that there is no possible chance for you to make a mis 
in buying from us, because we always give satisfaction or money back. 


SPECIAL WIRE SALE COUPON 


Chicago House Wrecking Coe 
35th and Iron Sts.. DepteR 165 


Gentlemen: 
Without an: mise to purchase, please send 
ices and fall particulars Re your Special Sele =] 


lo. 67, Wire, Wire Fencing, Barb Wire, etc. 
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